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Memoirs of Lord Hill. 


“¢ What wise man, 
That with judicious eyes looks ona soldier, 
But must confess that fortune’s swing is more 
Oer that profession than all kinds elsé 
OF life pursu’d by nian? I have observ’d, 
When horrid Mars, the touch of whose rough’ hand 
With palsies shakes a kingdom, hath put on 
His dreadful helmet,.and with terror fills 
The place where he, like an unwelcome guest 
Resolves to rével, how the lords of her, like 
The tratlesman, merchant and litigious pléader, 
(And such like Scarabs bred in the ding’ uf peace) 
In hope of: their protection humbly offer 
T!. :ir daughters to their beds, heirs to their service, 
And wash with tears their sweat, their dust, their sears; 
But when those clouds of war that menac’d 
A bloody deluge to th’ affrighted state 
Are’ by their breath dispersed, and overblown, 
Soldiers, that like the foolish hedge-sparrow 
To their own ruin hatch this cuckoo peace, 
Are straight thought. burdensome + 


Their service with the danger soon forgot.” 
MASsInGeR, 


THOUGH we cannot apply the whole of the poet’s sen- 
timents to the subject of our present biography, for his setvi- 
ves have notbeen forgotten, yet the passage furishes but too 
apt a pictufe of what is the general condition of many a brave 
man-who has toiled and bled for hiscountry. Of them itmeay 
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indeed be truly said, that they hatch the cuckoo peace, “ to 
their own ruin;” and that in proportion as they honourably 
labour to terminate the calamities of war, by the successes of 
victoty, they accelerate the period of their own destitution 
and obscurity. In a country prodigal of its wealth like Eng- 
Tand, where thousands are subscribed by private opulence, 
and thousands voted by ptblic authorities of the state, to re- 
lieve distress and misery wherever existing, if emanating from 
the bloody progress of war, it might be expected that an ade- 
quate provision would be made for those meritorious indivi- 
duals, who by their services created and sustained the glory of 
the country. The wretched pittance upon which a half-pay 
officer is permitted to starve, supposing he has no other source 
of income, isa blot upon the honor and gratitude of the nation ; 
and while millions are expended in providing for the trappings 
of royalty, and retaining the superfluous attendants upon the 
court and government, there is not a man who would not re- 
joice in seeing some portion of that wealth appropriated to 
the support of those officers who have nothing to look to but 
the provision of the state. 

{t is with satisfaction, however, that weadd, that the eminent 
services of Lord Hill have not been thus unheeded and unre- 
warded. His skill, his gallantry, and his perseverance, during 
many arduous campaigns, have obtained for him those honors 
and that wealth, which we wish were always as justly be- 
stowed. . 

Lord Hill is the descendant of an ancient family in Shrop- 
shire, which has been immemorially distinguished for benevo- 
lence and virtue. One of his ancestors, (Sir Rowland Hill, 
Mercer) was Lord Mayor of London in 1550, and is mention- 
ed by Leland, the learned and judicious antiquary. ‘“ There 
is,” says he, “ a new bridge of stone made on Terne by amer- 
chant of London, called Rowland Hill, a little above the 
confluence of Severn and Terne.” Camden also mentions 
this patriotic citizen. ‘ The old bridge of Atcham,” he ob- 
serves, “ was erected in the reign of King Edward VI. atthe 
sole expence of Rowland Hill, merchant, formerly Lord 
Mayor of London, whose extraordinary munificence and 
liberality were displayed in many public works in different 
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parts of the kingdom, ald particularly in this his nativé coun- 
try. For, besides founding a free grammar school at Dray- 
ton, and allotting sufficient stipends for the maintenance of 
the same, he annually clothed three hundred poor people. 
He also contributed most liberally to the repairing Stoke 
church, and built two stone bridges, viz. this at Atcham, and 
one at Terne, and two others of timber at his own cost and 
charge during his life-time.” 

In this Sir Rowland Hill the family was divided intotwo 
branches, one of which, according to a brief memoir from 
which we are writing, was represented by the late Noel 
Hill, Esq. of Attingham or Alcham, who was for many years 
one of the knights of the shire. This geutleman, about the 
year 1782, built a most beautiful seat at Terne, to which he 
has given the name of Attingham. In 1784, Mr. Hill was 
created Baron Berwick, of Attingham, in which title he was 
succeeded by his son, the present Lord Berwick. 

Sir Rowland Hill, the grandfather of General Hill, was of 
the other branch of the family: he is mentioned as a most 
worthy and honourable gentleman in the relations of his pub- 
lic and private life. He contributed very liberally to the com- 
forts and conveniences of his neighbourhood, and built and 
founded, we believe, some public works at Shrewsbury and 
in its vicinity. Of these the most conspicuous and most use- 
ful is the English bridge, as it is termed, in contradistinction 
to the Welsh; respecting which we find the following notice, 
viz. 

“On Thursday, July 27, 1769, Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. laid 
the first stone of the new bridge here, with this inscription, 
ereeted under the direction of Mr. John Gwynn :— 


ANNO CHRISTI, MDCCLXIX. 
GEORG. III. REGIS, IX. 
JOANNE GWYNN, ARCHITECTO, 
HUJUSCE PONTIS, 
PUBLICO COMITATUS SUMPTU EXTRUENDI, 
PRIMUM LAPIDEM POSUIT 
ROLANDUS HILL, BARONETTUS, 
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BOLANDI HILL, EQUIT. OLIM PRATORIS LONDIN. 
CONSANGUINEUS, 


QUI PONTEM JAM VETUSTATE LABENTEM, 
ANNOS ABHINC CC. ET PLUBES 
SUMPTU SUO PROPRIO 
MUNIFICENTISSIME FUNDAVIT.” 








Sir Rowland Hill, at his death, left three sons, the eldest 
Sir Richard Hill, Bart. was, for several years, one of the 
representatives of the county of Salop, and who died at his 
beautiful seat at Hawkestone, November 28, 1808, in the 76th 
yeer of bis age. 

Sir Kichard was succeeded in his titles and estates by his se- 
eond brother, the present Sir J. Hill, Baronet, who isthe father 
ef Lord Hill. The Rev. Rowland Hill, so well known for his 
piety and eminence as a preacher, is the uncle of his lordship. 
SirJ. Hill, the third and present baronet, was born July 21,1740. 
He married one of the daughters and co-heiresses of John 
Chambre, of Petton in Shropshire, Esq. by whom he has had 
sixteen children.* He represented the town of Shrewsbury 
for thirteen years in parliament, and maintained the charac: 
ter of an upright and incorrupt member, 

Lord Hill, who is Colonel of the 94th regiment, is the fourth 
son of that numerous issue. He was born August 1, 1772; and 
he entered the army at an early period of life, passing rapidly 
through all the intermediate gradations of rank. He, like 
the immortal hero under whom he won his laurels, knew how 
to preserve himself from that contaminating idleness and dissipa- 
tion which are too commonlyconsideredas the necessary atten- 
dants upon a military life. A nobler ambition seems to have 
filled his mind from the moment he entered the army: and 
eager to know the duties of a soldier, while he professed the 
name of one, he devoted thase hours to the study of his 





* When the parliamentary grant to Lord Hill was under the notice of 
the House of Commons, this fact was delicately pressed upon its attention 
by Mr. Wynne. And, in consequence, an alteration in the terms of this 
grant was made, so asto render it more extensively beneficial to Lord 
Hill. 
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profession, which others squandered in the pleasures and the 
vices of the table. It was often observed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, upon these holiday officers who were sent out to him, 
and who thought it as easy to acquire glory in the field as 
they had found it ia taverns, brothels and pastry-cook shops, 
that “‘ though not ene of them knew how to mount a guard, 
they all kaew how to maneuvre 80,000 men!” Of this de- 
scription, however, that illustrious captain did not find the 
gallant Hill, in whom bravery and fortitude were second only 
to the profound knowledge of a practical tactician. 

The first distinguished service in which Lord Hill was em- 
ployed, was in the expedition to Egypt under the lamented 
Abercrombie, where his conduct obtained from Sir Ralph the 
most flattering marks of approbation. His next and greatest 
opportunity for displaying his talents, was in the Peninsula. 
There he approved himself the steady and able companion in 
arms of the Duke of Wellington, and there he performed those 
achievements which raised him to the proud height of fame 
on which he now stands. In the battle of Talavera he emi- 
nently distinguished himself, and though wounded early in 
the action he nobly kept his station till the danger which 
threatened it had ceased, His subsequent exploits must be 
fresh in the memories of all our readers. There is scarcely 
a dispatch from the Duke of Wellington in which ‘is name 
does not conspicuously appear; and on all occasic ., those 
operations which demanded the greatest skill, the greatest firm- 
ness, and the noblest ardor in animating the troops, were con- 
fided to Lord Hill,.who amply justified the implicit confi- 
dence of the commander in chief. His services did not ter- 
minate till the war itself terminated; and upon his return to 
England he (together with four others of his gallant comrades) 
was elevated to the peerage with a suitable pension. He has 
been since mentioned as the person to whom the American 
war was to be entrusted : a better perhaps could not be seleeted ; 
and we only regret that he has not been sent out, Under his 
presiding genius the veteran troops who conquered inthe plains 
of France, would march to battle with the assured confidence 
that they were marchingto victory ; and weshould not then have 
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sustained those humiliating reverses on the Canadian frontier, 
which are to be ascribed only to the imbecile mind that regu- 
lated the campaign. Let us still hope that Lord Hill may as- 
sume the command next spring, and redeem, for the brave 
fellows who sicken at disgraces which do not belong to them, 
those honors and those triumphs, which their disciplined 
valour so justly earned heretofore, and would have earned 


again, had they not been hag-ridden by the dull councils of 


an enervated leader. 
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Mr. Dyer, on the Lire of Joun DEE, A. M. 
For the New Universal Magazine. 


JOHN DEE, A.M. (not D.D. as he is often incorrectly 
styled,) first of St. John’s, afterwards, when Hen. VIII. founded 
Trinity, made fellow of that college, was a great mathe- 
matician, astronomer, astrologer, cabalsit, and adept in 
the occult art; one of the most curious and unaccountable 
men of his age: he travelled to and from London, to Hol- 
land, Louvaine, France, Italy, Germany, and Poland; gave 
lectures abroad, when a youth, in the occult art; formed an 
acquaintance with the most learned men in Europe; was visited 
by foreign ambassadors, and had regular interviews and corre- 
spondents with several crowned heads. In England he was pen- 
sioned by Edw. VI. In Mary’s reign he was tried in the Star- 
Chamber, ona charge of having bewitched her majesty, but 
acquitted; and he was a great favourite with Elizabeth, who 
used to visit him, and witness his experiments. She used to 
call Mr. Dee her Philosopher. His written works are eight ; the 
most distinguished among which are, Propedeumata Aphoris- 
tica, de prestantieribus quibusdam Nature Virtutibus Apho- 
rismi; Monas Hieroglyphica, ad Regem Romanorum Maxi- 
milianum, Londini, 1558; Antwerpie 1564. This Monad he 
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entitles, Hieroglyphical, Mathematical, Magical, Cabalistical, 
and Anagogical. There is an elaborate and ingenious life of 
him in Latin, by Dr. Thomas Smith; and a curious defence 
of him by Dr. Meric Casaubon, the critic. Numerous are 
his MSS. and unfinished writings and letters, that are dis- 
persed; some are in the Ashmolean Museum, and many in 
the Cottonian Library. 

It may! be addediof Mr. Dee, that he possessed one of the 
most curious collections of printed booksand MSS.of any private 
gentleman in Europe, together with a valuable apparatus: of 
instruments and machines, many invented by himself for his 
experiments, including those on the occuit art; he professed, 
also, to see, to converse with spirits, and to foretel future events: 
he was, therefore, supposed to deal with the devil, and to 
be a conjuror: and accordingly, the populace, when he was 
abroad, broke open his library, burnt his books, together with 
his papers, and destroyed his whole apparatus. This extraor- 
dinary man died in 1608. 


Be = 


SKETCH of the LiFE of the celebrated PARTRIDGE, Almanack- 


maker, &c. &e. 


AS Partridge was so unfortunate as to be the butt of a cele- 
brated wit, in the reign of Anne, the ridiculous part of his 
character, or rather the ridicule that was thrown upon him, 
will be remembered when the rest of his personal history is 
forgotten. Mr. John Aubrey informs us, that when he had 
learned to read, and a little to write, he was bound apprentice 
to ashoemaker; and that he followed this occupation. When 
he was eighteen years of age he found means to procure a 
Lilye’s Grammar, a Gouldman’s Dictionary, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phosis, and a Latin Bible; and, by the help of these books he 
acquired Latin enough to read the works of astrological authors 
in that language. He next applied himself to the study of 
Greek and Hebrew. He also studied physic; but was, saith 
my author, a shoemaker in Covent Garden in 1680. [| find 
that he was sworn physician to Charles II, not long after; as 
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he is styled Phystcian to his Majesty, im the title to his trans- 
lation of “ Hadrianus a Mynsicht’s Treasury of Physic;” 1682. 
Mr. Aubrey has given us the following list of his works, which 
he hascarried down to the year above mentioned :—“A Hebrew 
Calendar,” 1678; “ Vade Mecum,” 1679; ‘“ Ecelesilegia, 
an Ahmanack,” 1679; another with the same title, for 1680; 
“The King of France’s Nativity ;” “ A Discourse of two 
Moons ;” ‘“ Mercurius' Ceelestis,” an. almanack, for 1681 ; 
“ Prodomus,. a Discourse of the Conjunction of Saturn and 
Mars.*” He was also author of** The black Life of John Gad- 
bury t,” &c. He lies buried inthe: church-yard of Mortlake in 
Sorry. The following inscription is engraved on his tombe: 


Johannes Partridge Astrologus, 
et Medicinw Doctor: 
Natus est. apud East Sheen, 
in Comitatu Surry, 
18 Die Januarii, Anno 1644, 
et Mortuus est Londini, 
14 Die Junii, Anno 1715. 
Medicinam fecit duobus Regibus, 
unique Regine ; Carolo scilicet secundo, 
Willielmo tertio, Regi#que Marie. 
Creatus Medicine Doctor. 
Lugduni Batavorum f. 
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* MS. in Museum Ashmol. 


+ It is observable that almost all the noted astrologers spoke of ‘each other 
as rogues and impostors. 


+ In the “ Miscellanea Lipsiensia,” tom, ii. p. 169. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


[The following Communication has 
beet forwarded to us by a valued 
and respected Correspondent from 
Malta. | 


Some Account of the Plague which 
broke ont at Malta, in the year 
1813, in a Letter from a Person 
residing there: 


My DEAR Sir, 

YOU have often asked me to 
give you some account of the ap- 
pearance of the plague in Malta, 
and of its consequences. I now 
proceed to comply with your re- 
quest, as well as I am able; pro- 
mising you nothing but a plain 
statement of facts, exactly as they 
occurred. 

It was Sunday evening, the 28th 
of March, 1813, when a_ friend 
called on me, and mentioned that a 
vessel had arrived in the course of 
the day from Alexandria, having 
the plague on board, that she lay 
in the quarantine harbour, and that 
the survivors of the crew had been 
permitted to go into the Lazarctto. 
This news, as you may suppose, 
gave me and my family a terrible 
shock ; for though the plague could 
not properly be said to be in the 
island, yet we all felt the dreadful 
possibility of our being visited by 
one of the heaviest of human suf- 
ferings. However, we consoled 
eurselves with the idea that it was 
better to have the disease thus se- 
cured, in its origin, in the Laza- 
retto, by which the Government 
wight be put upon its guard, and 
Vox. IL, November, 1814. 


d 


the people individually forewarned, 
than to see it burst out suddenly 
among us, committing devastation 
before its existence was suspected, 

On the next day we found that 
this vessel, called the St. Nicolo, 
Captain Muscara, had arrived under 
convoy with six other vessels, afier 
a fortnight’s voyage, The captain 
stated, that cight days before 
their arrival two men died of the 
plague, both of whom he had af- 
tended ; their illness was but short, 
and the nature of it was not at first 
suspected. On discovering its na- 
ture, from its well known external 
swellings, and after throwing the 
bodies overboard, they fastened 
down the hatches of the ship, and 
remained night and day upon deck. 
The survivors, being Captain Mus- 
cara, six men, and a boy, though 
suffering much from their situation, 
appeared in perfect health, and, as 
it seemed the only alternative of 
the moment, they were allowed by 
the superintendant of quarantine 
to go into the Lazaretto, «lier 
taking the precaution of desi:oy- 
ing all their clothes, washing 
themselves in the sea, &c. 

Some persons seemed to think 
that the vessel ought not to have 
been received, but should have 
been sent away exactly as she came. 
The inhumanity of such a proceed- 
ing would not have been questions 
able ; but it appears to me that it 
would not only have been inhuman, 
but unjust. The vessel, it should 


be recollected, belonged to Malta, 
and most of her crew were Maltese, 
3A 
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Where, lask, snouid the British 
flag seek refuge under such a cala- 
mity. but ip its own ports? 

It now became a question, what 
should be done with the vessel 
herself, round which guard-boats 
were stationed night and day. The 

eople all said, burn Aer. This, 

eb r, would have been of no 
use, as it afterwards turned ot, 
asno plague ever came from her 
into the island, unless through the 
crew, 28 I shall presently prove. 
The proprictors offered to send the 
vessel back to Alexandria, which 
was permitted by the government ; 
and, strange “as it may stem, a 
masicr and crew were soon found 
who agreed, for a handsome pay 
each, to navigate her back to Alex- 
andria. 

As soon as the wind and weather, 
which had been extremely hoister= 
ous, would allow, she sailed (April 
the 9h) fur Alexandria, under 
convoy of his majesty’s sloop 
Badger. This crew kept entirely 
on deck, where they had supplies 
of every thing, and arrived safe and 
sound at Alexandria. 

From the coneurreut testimony 
of various letters received from 
Alexandria, it appears that the St. 
Nicolo was unloaded, and her cargo 
entirely exposed to the nsual pro- 
cess of purification, without any 
aceident occurring to the persous 
who undertook this hazardous busi- 
ness ; itwas farther ascertained, to 
the satisfaction of the proprictors, 
that not asingle article was found 
inissing, which removes any sup- 
posiuon which might have been 
_ formed, that the plague was intro~ 

duced into Malta by means of 
property stolen from the St. Nicolo, 
while she lay here. 

Tet us now return to poor Can- 
tain Muscara and his companions 
inthe Lazaretto, You will readily 


believe that the sympathy of the 





pubiic was much awakened on 
their account, in which feeling 
perhaps there was mingled some- 
thing of anxiety for ourselves, see- 
ing the plague, or at least a strong 
suspicion of it, so near at hand, 
It was befure the St. Nicolo suiled, 
on her return for Alexandria, that 
poor Muscara and the bey were 
attacked with violent fever, of 
which the symptoms were evidently 
pestilential. These unfortunate 
persons soon died, and within a day 
or.two of each other, The re- 
mainder of the crew, notwithstand- 
ing the communication they bad 
had with the captain and boy, es- 
caped the infection, This sur- 
prized me, for 1 was told by a per- 
son who had seen them all, ata 
distance, that they used no precau- 
tious with each other until the full- 
ing sick of the captain warned them 
to do so. 

AsT shall now have no further 
occasion to mention the St. Nicolo, 
or her crew, I shall here observe, 
that it appears extremely doubtful 
whether the plague got among us 
through thischannel ; thatit would 
have been inhuman to turn her 
away, In the first instance, seeing 
what an excellent Lazaret we have ; 
and that, having received the men 
as we did, if signified nothing whe- 
therthe ship was burned on the spot, 
as some proposed, or was sent back 
to Alexandria at the request of the 
proprietors, who would haye been 
seriously injured by the burning of 
her und her cargo. : 

I mention these things particu 
larly, because this vessel only was 
talked of as bringing the plague. 
Inow subjoin the name* of another 


# Nine vessels arrived from Alexandria 
this April, amoug them the Intrepid, Joba 


Johnson, which vessel had plague ,on 
board. She weatto “t. Paul’s Bay, es did 
the Nelly, Roger Paterson master, which 
airived with the St. Nicolo, and aboard 


Wheek the plague broke out in a few days 
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vessel which arrived i the course 
of this month from Alexandria, 
with the plague on board, She 
went to St. Paul’s Bay, which is on 
the north side of, the island, and 
performed her quarantine under 
proper guards, 1 believe some of 
the sick were received. in the Laza- 
ret, where some died, and soine 
recovered, It appeared to me, 
that it was most probable the 
plague was communicated to the 
city of Valetta, threugh the care- 
Jessness of some of the Lazaret’s 
guardians.* On this partof our 
misfortune, however, there rests an 
impenetrable ignorance, We are 
not even certain whether the public 
was aware of the first case which 
happened among them. It might 
be that some persons were buried, 
who died of the plague, and yet 
were not suspected thereof; for in 
a large city, like Valetta, where 
deaths by fever are common enough 
in spring and autumn, some mor- 
tality might take place without 
exciting suspicion: and indeed, 
after the plague did appear, we 
took considerable pains to convince 
ourselves and each other that 1t was 
only a putrid fever, a spring fever, 
&e. arguing rather according to our 
wishes, than (as we should now do, 
with our present experience, if 
placed in similar circumstances,) 
according to the too certai truth. 

_ By whatever way the plague got 
mto Malta, certain it is, that on 
Tuesday, the 4th of May, towards 
mid-day, the city of Vuletta, in 
which I live, began to experience a 
very dreadful sensation; for it was 
talked about publicly that the 


- % As the plague is so mortal a disease, 
and so much dreaded by all classes, [ can 
bardly agree with those who suppose it 
was ivtroduced among uS vy aby act of 
Criminality, such a3 thefts, coutraband, &ec. 
It must have been {rom want of proper 
circumspection. 


wife of a shoemaker, living m a 
small shop in St, Paul’s-street, was 
dead of the plague. Curiosity took 
me immediately to the spot. I saw 
several persons moving in the same 
direction, ‘The shop door was shut, 
and a soldier belonging to the 
Maltese, regiment of veterans stood 
sentry. Now, said I to myself, 
God helpus all! I have often read 
shocking accounts of the plague, 
aud I have often heard its ravages 
described by those who have been 
in the Levant, and must it now be 
my lot to witness this affliction 
myself? perhaps even to fall by it! 
1 felt myself uneasy as I made these 
reflections. I was earning m 
bread in Malta, andawife and child 
depended on me for support. To 
quit the place was ruin; to stay 

jus death! My imaginatioa was 
wonderfully fertile in assisting my 
fears. All the horrors of the plague 
of London, so pathetically describ- 
ed in history, rose to my view. I 
gazed upon the wretched shop, as 
on the germ whence almost total 
desolation was to spring, No per- 
sou who has not been ina city at 
the first breaking out of a plague, 
or other infectious mortality, can 
conceive how miserable I felt my- 
self on this and many succeeding 
days, 

{t appears that the physician 
who atteuded this family, reported 
the case to the Board of Health in 
the evening of the 3d, and that the 
poor woman died the same night 
at twelve. We also heard that the 
husband was unwell, and had the 
plague symptoms. Moreover, that 
the same physician had attended a 
child of their's on the 19th of 
April, when it died of fever a few 
hours after he saw her, of the na- 
ture of which fever there could be 
now but little doubt. These cir- 
cumstances put together left no 
uncertainty in the minds of the 
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Board as to the nature of the 
disease. There were, however, 
Iuany Opinions on the subject 
among the people, of whom the 
incredulous, through hope, was a 
very numerous sect. I certainly 
must own, that though the faculty 
decided it was the plague, Idid all 
I could to argue myself into a con- 
trary belief. 

On going home to dinner I told 
my wife what I had heard and seen. 
Hler terror was very great. Ina 
few moments she burst into tears, 
and began to lament bitterly the 
situation in which we found our- 
selves placed. I offered to send her 
to her family, which was in Sicily, 
a she declared she would not leave 

e, happen what would, 

Phe steps taken by the govern- 
ment on this occasion were humane, 
prompt, and decisive. The shoe- 
maker, with the rest of his family, 
and every person with whom it 
could be traced that he had any the 
remotest connection, were secured, 
aud sent to the Lazaretto. Such 
was the industry employed on this 
that no fewer than sixty 
persons were instantly traced to 
have had communication, directly 
or indirectly, with this unhappy 
family, and as the inquiries conti- 
nued, the number was increased. 

A general ray of hope now spread 
itself in the city, that as we had got 
hold of the disease in so carly a 
stage, its progress was effectually 
cut off, except among the unhappy 
people whom we had secured, 
whose fate we pitied, and whose 
sensations, I was told by those who 
attended them, were beyond de- 
scription. The government sup- 
plied them with food twice a-day, 
and with medical assistance, But, 
alas! the seeds of death were sown 
among them. In this place, per- 
haps, my narrative had better as- 


OCCasIO}) 


sume, for a few days, the form of 
a journal. 

May 5. The government issued 
a proclamation, announcing the 
appearance ef the plague in the 
above family,—mentioning — the 
shoemaker’s removal to the Laza- 
retto, with those who had been 
traced to have communicated with 
the family, and laying an instant 
embargo in the port. It also 
directed that the theatre, courts of 
justice, schools, and other public 
places should be shut, and public 
business limited to indispensable 
exigencies. It placed the city of 
Valetta, and the towns within the 
works, under the daily inspection 
of medical visitors, aided by respect. 
able inhabitants, whose reports 
were to be rade to the Governor 
through the Board of Health. (This 
salutary regulation was extended 
to the villages, as soon as persons 
could be fixed upon for the daties.) 
It approved of the conduct of the 
merchants in closing their ex- 
change, and suspending business. 
It promised the immediate and 
continued publication of regula- 
tions from the police, adapied to 
citcumstances ; and it contained the 
cheering assurance, that from the 
reports that day made, it appeared 
to the Board of Health that, with 
the exception of the shoemaker’s 


fuinily, the city was free fronr 
contagion. 


May 6, This day our alarms were 
renewed, A poor woman, by name 
Mary Agius, was found dead in her 
room, in an obscure lodging-house, 
not far from the shoemaker's shop. 
This wretched creature lived by 
herself, and apparently in misery. 
She was reported to be ofa religi- 
ous turn of mind, and living chiefly 
on the charity which her “sanctity 
induced others to give her. As 4 
womgn of this apparently praises 
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worthy c chivne ter, she found ad- 
mittance in many families of the 
lower orders, and I doubt not but 
her services as a woman outweighed 
her piety as a saint. Be this as 
it may, there seemed no reason 
todoubt her having died of the 
plague. Foron the inspection of 
the body, which took place before 
English medical men who knew the 
disease in Egypt, (and one of whom 
had had it there,) black spots, as 
big as a farthing nearly, were ob- 
served, and on pulling down her 
gown with a hook, a poultice fell 
from under one of her arm-pits. 
She bad been endeavouring to cure 
herself; and though intimately 
connected with the shoemaker’s 
family, as it turned out, had es- 
eaped the general research; proba- 
bly on account of her door being 
shut fast, and her not answering 
when called upon, which induced 
a belief that she was out among her 
numerous acquaintance, Her re- 
mains were conveyed tothe Laza- 
retto, and buried in quick lime, 
The imhabitants of the house were 
also removed, as well as some of her 
immediate connectious, and among 
them ber brother-in-law, who used 
to bring her dinner from Floriana, 
where he lived, who fouud her 
dead, and communicated in person 


the intelligence to the Board of 


Health. But her acquaintance 
were too numerous for any measure 
of precaution, and, as it afterwards 
turned out, we found this woman 
to have spread the disease in such a 
manner as to defy every exertion to 
suppress it. 

May 7. A boy at Sleima, a 
little village, which lay 0} pposite to 
Valetta, in the quarantine port, 
fell sick, with doubtful symptoms. 
{His case was finally known to be 
pestilential.) 

The shoemaker remained in statu 


quo, General (now Sir Hildebrand) 








Oakes, his Majesty's Civil Cominis- 
sioner and Governor here, appro- 
priated Fort Manuel, a large and 
commodious fortification, which 
stands on a peninsula, in the centre 
of the quarantine port, to the re- 
ception of the above-mentioned, 
and all other suspected individuals, 
and they were there supplied with 
food, &e. by the government, twice 
a day, and inspected by physicians, 
Many of these unhappy persons 
looked upon themselves as con- 
demned to certain death, Despair 
was already depicted in their fixed 
and haggard looks, They were, 
indeed, us circumstances verified, a 
devoted band. Perhaps, had they 
used precaution with each other, 
many more would have escaped 
thandid, However, their removal 
was necessary; and the city felt 
rouch indebtedto the governor for 
the activity used in finding these 
people out, and the promptitude 
with which a suitable dwelling was 
found for thein. 

May 8. Last night the boy at 
Sleima died. Medical men would 
not decide his case to be plague. 
The family went to Fort Manuel, 
where afterwards all of them died. 

A boy of eight years old died 
suddenly, in the city, of a fever, 
caught, as the parents said, by 
bathing in the sea while he was 
hot. Neither could his case be de- 
cided to be pestilential, from the 
absence of external symptoms, (It 
was afterwards known to be un- 
doubted plague, the family being 
afterwards attacked,) 

The shoemaker remained as be- 
fore, His father, aged eighty years, 
was attacked, with doubtful symp- 
toms, His: age, and the shock of 
his removal, made us readily ac- 
count for lis. illness, flattering our- 
selves it wus an ordinary case. 

The government yesterday took 
the measure of putting all] the 
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ships im Guarantine, Cutting off 
their communication with the shore, 
"Phis wise and early precaution was 
aitended with perfect success, for 
while the plague afterwards raged 
‘ith an apparently unextinguish- 
ible fury round the ports, the 
hipping floated in the midst of 
horror - and mortality, enjoying 
perfect health, The details by 
which this arduous measure was ef- 
fected I shall not enter upon. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the merchants, 
who acted as visitors of shipping, 
performed that duty in a most ex- 
emplary manner, 

Cats, dogs, &e. were ordered to 
be shut up, under pain of being 
killed, which penalty was soon put 
in motiov, for, I doubt not, two 
thirds of the dogs weve killed this 
week by the police. There seems 
no doubt but what these animals 
ean communicate the plague. 

Crowds were forbidden to collect 
together, beggars were prevented 
going about, as well as hawkers of 
cloth and other susceptible articles, 
A set of useful regulations were 
also published im regard to cleanli- 
ness, the burning of useless rags, 
washing of houses, &c. which were 
not so well attended to by the peo- 
ple, owing to their incredulity, as 
they deserved tobe. However, the 
government spared no pains im re- 
commending and enjoining precau- 
tions im all directions, and it did us 
much as could be done to enforce 
them. 

May 9, (Senday.) The shoe- 
maker in statu quo. His father 
died, but the appearances after 
death were far from decisive. 
This day gave us great hopes, seeing 
the medical reports to be so entirely 
favourable, 

May 10. The shoemaker neither 
better nor worse. His family, &e. 
all well. His case publicly talked 
of us merely scorbutic, causing 
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giandulac swellings. Every body 
m good spirits, fancying that the 
plague, if existing, was secured in 
Fort Manuel. The embargo was 
taken off yesterday. The precau- 
tions of government remained un- 
relaxed ; but individuals seemed 
to be vetting careless, For myself 
I would not have shaken hands with 
any body on any account. On 
the contrary I did not even com- 
municate with my own servant. I 
dined without a table-cloth, and 
touched no susceptible article in 
common with him. 

May 11. A general inspection 
took place in Fort Manuel. No 
sickness, The shoemaker in statu 
quo. | began to fancy the worst 
of the business was over. 

I may here observe, that from the 
very first day of the alarm, hun- 
dreds of fiumilies, with their ser- 
vants, bedding, &c, moved off mto 
the country. We who’ remained 
were not sorry to see them yo, the 
eity being so much thinned, and 
provisions so much easier to get. 
The day of the first alarm [ pur- 
cha-ed a stock of flour and salt 
meat, not knowing what might 
happen; in a few hours there was 
not « bushel of flour, or any other 
eatalle (except the ordimary supply 
of fresh provisions in the market,) 
to be found, and the ship-chand, 
levs, &c, asked what money they 
hiked, even for bad things, As it 
happened I never wanted my stock, 
the arrangements taken by the go- 
vernor, from the very beginning, 
for the regular supply of the 
markets, fron Syracuse, in Sicily, 
and from the Barbary coast, being 
such, that we never were without all 
kinds of food, wine, vil, charcoal, 
&e. asingleday. The only incon- 
venience we experienced was, that 
now and then, in the worst of the 
plugue, the meat was not so good 
as it used to be im healthy times, a8 
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we had “not tlie’ same time and con- 
yeniences for fattening it before it 
was killed. The gratitude of the 
island is eminently due in this re- 
spect for the prevention of famime, 
or even distress for victuals, during 
this the most dreadful visitation. 
To return :-— 

May 12. The College of . Physi- 
cians this day pronounced the case 
of Sulvadore Borg, the shoemaker, 
upon inspection, to be pestilential 
contagious fever. 

The Board announced that there 
was only one plague case at St. 
Paul's Bay, where the Alexandria 
vessels were performing quarantine. 

The merchants, notwithstanding 
things were so favourable, continued 
the suspension of business for ano- 
ther week. 

The town was in high spirits, and 
long faces were gradually disap- 
pearing. 

Some further regulations were 
published by the governor, who 
never for a moment lost sic¢ht of the 
public safety, whatever our hopes 
might be. 

Families were recommended to 
keep an out-door man, to buy pro- 
visions, &c. which should be passed 
through the water;—to shut all 
other servants in ;—to pass money 
through vinegar ;—to fumigute all 
papers ;—to wash in the house, or, 
if washing abroad, to dip the clean 
linen in water before receiving it,&c. 

The respectable part of the inha- 
bitants iollowed these rules, and 
they live to attest the wiedow of 
them. In extennation ofthe neglect 
shewn by the poorer classes, there 
is muchto be said. Their circum- 
stances of dependance on labour for 
their daily bread ave such, that they 
cannot shut up, and their ignorance 
prevents their acknowledging the 
utility of many precautions which 
are within their reach. In this in- 
stance I observed that they laughed 


at their betters, and often, to shew 
their contempt of such precautions, 
touched each other wantonly. In 
walking you might see the gentle- 
man avoiding the porter, and the 
porter absolutely trying to rub up 
against the gentleman, Lalways 
carried a pretty stout stick, and 
took care to let nobody come against 
me, Ifever, said I, my life was in 
my own care and keeping, it is so 
now, I had a pair of ivon pincers 
ready for receiving papers, and a 
tin case to put them into, where 
they might- innocently remain till 
fumigated, { also repeatedly 
washed my mouth, nostrils, and 
hands with vinegar, 

May 13. The shoemaker died at 
11 o'clock last night, and his body 
being again examined, the opinion 
formed of his disease was confirmed, 

The people im Fort Manuel were 
all well, and the reports from every 
part of the island satisfactory. We 
all thought the plugue was. surely 
over. Lhe goverument, however, 
reiterated ite adviee to us, and the 
cleansmg of all parts of the town 
went on raj idly, every kind of dirt 
being removed, by cart loads, all 
day. 

May 14. A child of the shoe- 
maker's. only two years old, fell 
sick of fever, and had two easben- 
cles near the os sacrum. 

Two Greeks, who had been hired 
to assist the father in his illness 
were in perfect health. The child 
being in Fort Manuel, we could 
not but consider this as afavourable 
day’s report. 

May 15, I was so satisfied with 
the appearance of things that I took 
a tranquil walk in the country, 
congratulating myself op the happy 
end of the business. 

In the evening the report of the 
Board of Health was favourable. in 
every respect, except as to the 
Fort, where the child remained. ia 
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the same state of illness, with the 
addition of an inguinal swelling on 
the right side,—and where a woman, 
who had slept one night at Mary 
Agius’s, was taken ill, having also 
a elandular swelling 

The govervor this day published 
some further regulations, relative 
to police, cleanliness, &c. An ac- 
count of the plague as it appeared 
at Messina, in 174%, was published 
by the Board, in the view that the 
public might take warning by the 
msidious way in which this scourge 
introduced itselfthere. This ac- 
count is bighly interesting, and 
will repay you the trouble of turn- 
ing to itin Dr, Russell’s work on 
Plague, and the perusal of it was not 
lost on me. 

May 16, (Sunday.) Cur week 
of delusion was now over. No legs 
than five cases of ascertained plague 
were discovered to-~lay, in three 
different parts of the town; they 
were among the poorest clasves, and 
m the worst habitations. Three of 
the victims were dead, and two, a 
man and his wife, were in the most 
serious state of danger. 

The shoemuker's child continned 
to do well, so much so as to take 


nourishment and walk without as- . 


sistance. ‘The swelling of the 
womun mentioned yesterday had 
burst, aud she was dojng extremely 
well. 

I now began to sce the business 
clearly. Llost all hope of the dis- 
ease being secured, and determined 
to continue every precaution, and 
wait the result with fortitude. From 
this day the servant was not allowed 
to go out of the house to market, 
E procured an out-door man for this 
business, locked the street-door, 
and no soul but myself, went out 
or in for many months after this 
duy. 

May 17. 


No new case was reported 
to-day out of Fort Manuel. But 


there the unfortunate brother-in-law 
of Mary Agius was now lying uader 
all the horrid symptoms of plague. 
He little thought, poorfellow, when 
he communicated her death to the 
soard, how soou he was to follow 
her to the grave. He wasa very 
decent sort of man, and was much 
pitied. We now began to look at 
all the inhabitants of the Fort as too 
surely in danger. 

In this distressing posture of 
affairs the government assured the 
inhabitauts, that -where their 
dwellings were sufficiently commo- 
dious they should not be removed 
in case of sickness, which assurance 
was very consolatory to many, At 
the same time the severest punish- 
ments were denounced against the 
concealment of illness, and rewards 
offered for information or discove- 
ries to the Board in that respect. 
In fact every inducement that could 
be offered was held out to the peo- 
ple, that they might co-operate 
with the government in checking 
the disease. ‘The people,. however, 
seemed still very indifferent. Some 
doubted the disease, and some 
trusted to particular saints for pre- 
servation from it; but by far the 
greatest number argued, like 
Turks, upon the ground of predes- 
tination, saying that if it was the 
will of God that they should die, 
die they must, with such like ab- 
surdities, which, though pardon- 
able in a Mahometan, are but too 
glaring proofs of the impenetrable 
ignorance and folly under which 
the lower orders are allowed in many 
countries to labour. 

While, however, I censure those 
whose want of better instruction 
removes almost a!l the blame from 
them, and lays it on the shoulders 
of their betters, I cannot forbear 
to mention, with unqualified praise, 
the patient conduct and submis< 
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sive endurance which characterize 
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the Maltese people during a long 
period of the severest affliction. 
This conduct, however exemplary 
jt was, had an obvious connection 
with the fatalism which I have 
censured; it being evident that the 
idea of a fixed and unalterable fate 
paralyses both hope and fear in an 
equal degree, 

May 18, The Board of Health 
announced seven new cases, of 
which one was in thecountry, and 
one in Fort Manuel. Two of the 
sufferers were police guards, who 
had been employed in removing 
the suspected people. 

May 19. Our bulletin an- 
nounced eight deaths by plague, 
and three cases of attack, the latter 
being in Fort Manuel. 

May 20. Ten deaths, eleven 
attacks. The disease had now 
found its way to the village of 
Curmi, where it was destined to 
linger later than elsewhere in the 
island. It was also at another vil- 
lage. The funerals had hitherto 
been in thenight. The number of 
deaths, however, was increasing so 
fast, and in such different places, 
that this regulation could not be 
strictly attended to. Conceive my 
horror on seeing a cart pass m 
door this evening with three cof- 
fins, and four bodies without cof- 
fins, but covered with cloths lashed 
fast with ropes. Behind followed 
some condemned criminals whowere 
forced to perform this last duty to 
the dead. As this dreadful specta- 
cle passed I turned sick, for I 
could not but consider myself and 
family, with the bulk of the inha- 

itants, as devoted to destruction. 

The guards called on the people to 
shut their doors and windows as 
they passed, and ordered all the 
oot passengers to stand aside. The 
countenances of the spectators suf- 
ficiently bespoke their horror on 
this occasion. 


Vou. 1. November, 1814, 


One of the greatest difficulties 
experienced by the public in cases 
like the present, where the slight- 
est contact with disease is certain 
death, is in procuring persons to 
remove and attend the sick, and to 
bury the dead. When such ser- 
vices are wanted, money loses the 
appearance of value. The poorest 
individual looks upon hislife as in 
danger, and becomes callous to the 
most tempting offers of reward. 
The most perfectly depraved are 
the most likely, in such a crisis, to 
come forward, Individuals whose 
very wretchedness exposes them to 
the first assaults of a disease, which 
invariably fastens its fangs among 
the poor, and whose previous con- 
duct has left them without even 
daily resources, and without friends, 
will bethe first to offer at a moment 
like the preseut. 

Fortunately for us, there was a 
number of this class in the public 
prison ;—-condemned — criminals, 
who were sentenced to hard labour 
on the public works, for various 
terms of years, To these a liberal 
pay was instantly awarded, and by 
them, as long as they lasted, the 
hazardous and truly Jaborious bu- 
siness of moving the sick and bury- 
ing the dead was carried on. But 
few of these (from sixty to seventy 
at first,) survived; they dropped 
one after another into the contagi- 
ous graves which they had assisted 
to dig. But these men could act 
only as tools. It was necessary to 
find people to superintend them, 
and enormous sums were expended 
for guards, officers, &c. whose risk, 
though not so immediate, was still 
great. 

It may at the same time be ob- 
served, that itisthe nature ofa cala- 
inity like the present, to plunge 
the bulk of the community, at no 
distant period from its commence- 
meut, into great distress, arriving 
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soun to absolute want. One man 
after another then offers his services, 
in orderto get bread, the example 
spreads, and some of the difficul- 
ties which attend the first orgaui- 
zation of things early in the dis- 
ease, are less felt in the middle and 
towards the end of it. The more 
hazardous offices, however, are al- 
ways most perplexing to get 
through; and I doubt whether, but 
for the criminals above mentioned, 
we should nothave suffered extreme 
incepyenience, These poor fellows 
acted up to a false but useful cou- 
rage, laughing, singing, drinking,and 
talking of their own fate as certain, 
butasa thing they did not care about. 
As fast as they died, their wages 
(which were oad them daily) accu- 
mulated in the hands of the survi- 
vors, and thus the money passing 
from one short lived possessor to 
another, was perhaps gambled 
away at night to become a legacy 
inthe morning. Iam told that the 
conduct of these men was dissolute 
and abandoned in the extreme. But 
what else could be expected? They 
acted upon a system.of bravery and 
contempt of death arising from the 
necessity of facing it, and sup- 
ported their own courage, and kept 
up the spirits of each other, by the 
most impious reveiry, and the most 
blasphemous ridicule they could 
invent, while their minds were 
hardening by the scenes around 
them, and becoming desperate by 
excessive drink. Generally speak- 
ihe, however, they did their duties 
with alacrity, though witha marked 
brutality that was very shocking to 
surviving relatives. But, at such 
a moment, what else could be ex- 
pected? I remember once, towards 
the middle of the summer, seeing 
the dead-cart, as it was called, pass 
by. On the top sat three of these 
criminals, They had been to a 
house where a young lady had died 
of the plague, and her body, with 


others, was in the cart, (which I 
should observe was covered by a 
wooden top, as they all were ;) one 
of these men had a wreath of artifi- 
cial flowers round his head, which 
had probably, m happy days, 
adorned the youthful victim they 
were now consigning to the public 
grave ;—another was playing lively 
airs on a violin, which the first ac- 
companied with a loud and fiend- 
like voice, laughing excessively at 
intervals; the third held a. bettle 
and wine-ylass in one hand, and 
with the other held a silk umbrella 
to fhade him from a sun which he 
was not many days to see. 

The government furnished these 
persons with every kind of protec- 
tion against the disease, such as 
painted and tarred dresses, gloves, 
and caps so made as to leave only a 
small part of the face visible. You 
may suppose that persons such as 
I have described, paid but little at- 
tention to these sort of things; the 
result proved it. While on this 
subject, I should mention, that we 
were assisted from Sicily with some 
criminals, and also got a set of 
Grecks from Smyrna, by contract: 
men who, having had the plague 
several times, undertook the busi- 
ness of attending the sick, burying 
the dead, &c, as_ systematically 
and properly as if no danger exist- 
ed. Great praise is due to the 
governor for procuring us these 
people, whose conduct was very 
orderly, and whom, when the com- 
mon scourge had swept off most of 
the criminals, and other persons 
hired here, we found to be of the 
greatest, use. They saved a good 
deal of money, and went home at 
the end of the business to rejoin 
their families in Smyrua. 

May 21, I shall now discontinue 
ajournal, of which the details, if I 
were to goon, would be merely 4 
progressive increase of mortality 
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but in almost every village. The 
variety of new places in which the 
plague broke out, and the quick- 
ness with which it found its way to 
them, was surprising to every one, 


It was not long before the island of 


Malta night be said to be generally 
infected. The measures taken by 
the government were nevertheless 
such as to keep the disease down in 
some places, to extirpate it in others, 
and to mitigate its effects in all. 
It was indeed a most singular and 
novel thing in the history of the 
plague, to see it occupying the at- 
tention of government as if it were 
a rebellion, invasion, or other poli- 
tical evil. In other countries the 
plague is allowed to take its course, 
as the small-pox used to do in Eng- 
Jand. Here it was watched, night 
and day, and as fast as it was dis- 
covered ferreted ont, the infected 
ersons and all their connections 
line instantly removed to places 
proper for their reception. Such 
was the energy used by the go- 
vernment in this respect, that you 
will probably be surprized to hear 
that although our population is 
supposed to exceed a hundred 
thousand souls, and theugh the 
pestilence got amongst us in all 
directions, and stuck most obsti- 
nately to us for neara twelvemonth, 
and even might be said to rage 
among us for half a year, yet we 
ultimately escaped with the loss of 
about 5,000 souls, a loss which in 
Turkey has been known to character- 
ize a shorter period than ten days, 
In regard to myself, asf am about 
to conclude, for the present, I shall 
only observe, that I shut my ware- 
house close wp, (leaving open only a 
small grated window for ventila- 
tion,) foreseeing such dreadful loss 
to my employers in London and 
elsewhere, if their goods, which 
were almost wholly ef a susceptible 
nature, should by accident get in- 
fected, 1 took to the house, 


resolved to wait the issue with re- 
Signation, and went out as seldom 
as possible, and chiefly from mo- 
tives of curiosity, all business, even 
payments, being suspended. 

My principal amusement during 
this dreary summer was in bring- 
ing up the arrears in the counting~ 
house, and my chief interest lay 
in watching the progress of the 
daily bulletin, Lalso taught my 
child to read. The day appeared 
so long that I often went to bed at 
sun-set ; but what I gained at this 
end ofthe diary | lost at the other, 
fori got up before sun-rise, after 
which the first object that met m 
sight was the melancholy dead- 
cart going its almost perpetual 
rounds. Sometimes it would stop 
not far from my door, as I lived in 
a very badly infected street. I then 
saw the criminals enter the house of 
death, having a kind of frame in 
their hands, with which they re- 
turned bearing the corpse,sometimes 
wrapped in a sheet, sometimes 
nearly uncovered, and often in the 
ordinary dress of the deceased, for 
many, among the lower orders, 
when they were attacked refused 
to undress, that they might not be 
exposed when dead ;—the lid of the 
cart being opened, they then raised 
the body to a level with it and 
rolled it over. The hollow sound 
emitted by the cart on receiving 
the first body used to reach my 
heart. When six or more bodies 
were in, the criminals used to get 
into the cart and stow them close, 
men, women, and children, victims 
of a common fate ! 

I remain, &c. 


May, 1814. R. W. 





A TRADITIONAL NARRATIVE. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
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Isle of Man I visited the venerable 
Abbey of St. Mary of Rushen, near 
Balasalla, and was made acquaiut- 
ed with a piece of monastic his- 
tory that may perhaps amuse your 
readers. | shall preface it however 
with a slight historical introduction. 
This abbey was founded in the 
year 1698, by one Mac Manis, a 
person whose wisdom and virtue 
raised him, by the universal consent 
of the people, to the diadem of the 
isles ; from founding this monastery, 
it may be presumed that his piety 
was not inferior to his other virtues. 
This religious establishment con- 
sisted of an abbot and twelve 
monks ; who at first lived by their 
manual labour, and denied them- 
selves the indulgence of wearing 
shoes, furs, and linen, or of eating 
flesh, except on journeys. But 
this apostolical mode of living did 
not long continue. Their primitive 
humility, labour, and self-denial, 
soon yielded to monastic pride, 
luxury, and indolence. Their re- 
venue was increased by a third of 
the tithes of the whole kingdom of 
Man, Magnificent buildings were 
added to the original edifice, Their 
rooms became more sumptuous; 
their habits more commodious ; and 
their table far more luxurious, 
Their orchards, which from situation 
were finely sheltered, became more 
spacious and abundant ; while their 
xtensive lands, from cultivation, 
grew every day of greater value, 
Their temporal dignity was also 
increased. The abbot became a 
baron of the island ; was invested 
with power to hold temporal courts 
in his own name; and could exempt 
his own tenant, although a crimi- 
nal, from the sentence of the lord’s 
court, and try him by a jury of his 
own vassals, 
However highly we may condemn 
that plenitude of power with which 
the dignitaries ob the church were 





formerly entrusted; however justly 
we may accuse them of ambition, 
indolence, and sensuality, let us 
not obliterate their virtues by a 
remembrance of their crimes; but 
recollect, that.from the barbarity of 
Goths and Vandals, science with her 
beauteous train, sought an asylum 
amid monastical gloom and super- 
stition ; from whence she afterwards 
burst on an admiring world, in all 
her light and beauty. Nor were 
those institutions unfavourable to 
humanity, considering the ferocity 
of the ages to which we now allude, 
The stranger frequently blessed the 
hospitality, and the poor the bounty, 
of the monks: while the sick were 
visited, and ‘the dil of gladness” 
poured into the wounds of the af- 
flicted. , 

The monks of Rushen Abbey 
were of the Cistercian order ; and 
were not inferior to their brethren in 
hospitality and beneficence: for, 
according to an ancient writer, 
“they were accounted the almo- 
ners of the poor.” The election of 
their abbot was generally sanction- 
ed by the approbation of the abbot 
of Furness: to whom not only the 
monastery, but perhaps even the 
bishopric of the island was in some 
degree subject. 

Many of the kings of the isle 
being interred in this abbey, it was 
not only liberally endowed but 
richly decorated. In the year 1316, 
it was, however, plundered by 
Richard de Mandeville; who, with 
a numerous train of Irish, landed 
at Rannesway on Ascension-day, de- 
feated the monks, and ravaged their 
country ; however, after a month’s 
residence, he re-imbarked with his 
people for Ireland, ' 

Rushen Abbey, with the adjoin- 
ing lands, is now the property of 
the Deemster. Every vestige of its 
interior magnificence has disappear 
ed; but the ruins of this venerable 
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monastery still retain an air of 
gloomy grandeur. 

The abbey-bridge is situated in 
a romantic spot, and by the monksis 
esteemed of great antiquity. Near 
the monastery is shewn a tombstone 
of one of the abbots, which is dis- 
tinguished by the pastoral staff and 
abroad sword; denoting he had as 
well temporal as spiritual authority. 
There is, however, no date or in- 
scription now visible, 

The following is the monastic 
tradition to which I have alluded :— 

‘¢ In the thirteenth century, Iver, 
a young and gallant knight, was 
enamoured of the beauteous Ma- 
tilda. Her birth and fortune were 
inferior; but his generous mind 
disdained such distinctions. He 
loved, and was most most ardently 
beloved. The sanction of the king 
was alone wanting to consummate 
their happiness. To obtain this, 
Iver, in obedience to the custom of 
the island, presented his bride to 
Reginald,” a gay and amorous 
prince; who, struck with the 
beauty and innocence of Matilda, 
heightened by an air of modesty, 
immediately, for some pretended 
crimes, banished Iver from his pre- 
sence, and by violence detained the 
virgin. Grief and indignation al- 
ternately swelled her bosom, till 
from the excess of anguish she sunk 
into a state of insensibility. On 
awakening, her virtue was insulted 
by the approaches of the tyrant. 
She was, however, deaf to his insi- 
nuations, and only smiled at his 
menaces. Irritated at her contempt, 
and flattering himself that severity 
would subdue her truth and chasti- 
ty, he imprisoned her in the most 
solitary .apartment of the castle ; 
where, for some months, she passed 
the tedious night and day in tears ; 
far more solicitous for the fate of 
Iver, than affected by her own mise 
fortunes, 


‘“‘ In the mean time, Iver, failing 
inhis attempt to revenge his inju- 
ries, assumed the monastic habit, 
and retired into Rushen Abbey. 
Here he dedicated his life to piety ; 
but his heart was still devoted to 
Matilda, For her he sighed; for 
her he wept ; and to indalge his 
sorrows without restraint, would 
frequently withdraw into the 
gloomiest solitudes. In one of those 
solitary rambles he discovered a 
grotto, which had been long unfre« 
quented, The gloom and silence 
of this retirement corresponding 
with the anguish of his mind, he 
sauntered onward, without reflect- 
ing where the subterraneous path 
might conduct him, His imagina- 
tion was pourtraying the graces of 
Matilda, while his heart was bleed- 
ing for her sufferings. From this 
reverie of woe he was, however, 
soon awoke by the shriek of a fe- 
male. Advancing eagerly, he 
heard in a voice nearly exhausted, 
** Mother of God! save Matilda !” 
while through a chink in the bar- 
rier which now separated them, he 
saw the virgin with dishevelled hair 
and throbbing bosom, about to be 
sacrificed to the lust and violence 
of Reginald. Rage and madness 
os new energy to Iver, who, 
orcing a passage through the bar- 
rier, rushed upon thetyrant, and, 
seizing his sword, which lay care- 
lessly on the table, plunged it into 
its master’s bosom. 

‘The tyrant died ; and the lovers 
through tisis subterraneous come 
munication escaped to the searside, 
where they fortunately met. with 
a boat, which conveyed them to Iree 
land; andin this kingdom the re- 
mainder of their years was devoted 
to the most exquisite of all human 
felicities, the raptures of a generous 
love, heightened by mutual admi- 
ration and gratitude,” 

This is the substance of the tras 
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dition ; but acording to sowe of 


the monks’ records, Reginald was 
slain by Iver, not in the castle of 
Rushen, but in a_ neighbouring 
meadow. This variation of the 
scene, however, does not materially 
affect the credit of the tradition ; 
as monkish historians impute Re- 
ginald’s death, not so much to 
iver’s ambition as to his revenge of 
private injuries. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 

Newry, VIATOR. 

Nov. 2, 1814. 





Wuat LanGvuaGe was spoken by 
our Frnsv Parenisin PARADISE. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 

Srr, 

AS a supplementary inquiry to 
the profound labours of Horne 
Tooke in philological science, I 
‘hope you will allow a place to the 
following arguments, which tend to 
establish that greatly controverted 
point among the learned, as to 
what language was spoken by 
Adam and Eve. I trust, Sir, you 
will not consider this as a frivolous 
research, unless you are disposed to 
question the value and ability of 
Lord Monboddo’s work. Butler, 
indeed, informs us that his hero 
could tell 

What Adam dreamt of when his bride 

Came from her closet in his side ; 

And whether the Devil tempted her 

By a High Dutch Interprecer ; 
but 1 hope tu prove that the lan- 
guage of paradise was not, as Go-~ 
ropins Becanus affirms, High 
Dotch, The British, indeed, would 
persuade us it was theirs, and the 
trish will put in, too, for the honour; 
since their chronicles, they will tell 
you, run upalmost as high: and 
they are sure there was a school- 
master of theit nation, who taught 
the Irish grammar in the plain of 
Shinar, so early did they begin-to 


be learned. But lest some should 
be so uncivil as to question their 
memoirs being authentic, I'll e'en 
let them alone to stand by them- 
selves, and impose nothing on the 
reader, Rejecting all these, as 
hardly carrying the face of proba- 
bility, I think the Hebrew, or sacred 
language, stands much fairer for it 
than any other; for all the names | 
find mentioned in history of the 
beginning of-the world, were un- 
doubtedly Hebrew. None, I think, 
who believes the Scriptures, can 
question that Adam was really the 
name of the first man, and Eve of 
the first woman, or that these names 
are Hebrew : the word Adam signi- 
fying much more than red or ruddy, 
for which we generally take it, 
namely, a florid whiteness, and 
the brightness and lustre proper to 
pearls and precious stones. Eve, a 
mother, as the Scripture tells us, 
Issa, which Adam first called his 
wife when he saw her, Vira, or a 
she-woman. But this is also very 
remarkable in the Hebrew names 
of all living creatures, imposed by 
Adam, which appear not to be given 
by chance, or deflected from any 
other language, as the Greek, Latin, 
and all others, but to contain 
therein the nature of the creature, 
as the learned and industrious 
Bochart admirably proves in his 
Hierozoicon, where ‘he shews that 
their names were partly taken from 
something obvious to the senses, as 
their coléur, their hair, their sta- 
ture, and external form ; partly 
from their inward properties and 
dispositions, which he could neither 
know by use nor the information 
of others, but by that original wis- 
dom wherewith he was created, (by 
the Socinian’s leave,) anda great 
part whereof he lost by the fall ; for 
which reason these names are the 
most noble monuments of antiquity. 
we have left in the world, Thus 
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tu instance in a few; the camel, 
a creature which keeps’ its name 
almost in all langaages, and which 
Varro himself grants to be taken 
from the Syriac language. It is 
derived from the Hebrew word 
ganiel : which signifies to retribute, 
or repay, either good or evil, for 
both of which thé camel is still 
noted as the most tenacious of any 
animal. The Hebrew name of the 
horse is derived froma root, ‘which 
signifies to rule, to guide, to mode- 
rate ; and it is notorious this crea- 
ture is the most docileand most 
easily ruled, considering its vast 
strength, of any other. 

The ass is derived from a word 
which signifies red, of which colour 
they generally are in the East, a 
white ass being, it seems, a rarity ; 
the judye and great persons 
usually for state, riding upon them, 
as we see in the song of Deborah. 
Another name of the ass is taken 
from his strength, which is undeni- 
ably more than any other creature 
of the same bulk. The bull or ox 
derives its name from a word that 
signifies firmness or stability ; it is 
in the Hebrew tor, for which the 
Chaldeés read thor, the Arabians 
thaur, whence undoubtedly the 
Greek and Latin ravp@-, and taurus. 
The goat, from a word that denotes 
roughness. The swine from ano- 
ther, alluding to the smallness of 
hiseyes ; the dog celeb, from the He- 
brew club, and the Arabian calub, 
which signify a pair of tongs or 
pitcers ; from the firmness of his 
teeth and holdfast,sso remarkable 
that a true mastiff will let his legs 
be cut off before he will quit his 
hold. To instance in no more, 
though it were easy from the before- 
mentioned author to run through 
all sorts of creatnres, and after the 
same way prove their original : 
and I make no doubt but the same 
thmg might be done by most words 


as well as the names of these crea- 
tures. I mean that a!l or most other 
languages, at least in our part of 
the world, are derived from thence, 
as Avenarius has endeavoured to 
make good throughout his whole 
Lexicon ; and that in many, and I 
think most words, with at least as 
little or Jess violence than our.com- 
mon etymologists use in works of 
that nature, when they derive the 
original of their words nearer hand, 
And though it may be true, that 
learned men sometimes. stretch 
things further than they will go, by 
indulging toomuch in their fancies, 
especially in these etymologies ; 
yet I think the before-cited great 
man (I mean Bochart) has proved 
the Panic and Pheenician language 
to be all one, and both a dialect of 
the Hebrew ; and most of the names 
of countries, islands, promontories, 
and remarkable places in Europe, 
as well as further, from them to 
have taken their originals ; as among 
the rest, our own island, the ety« 
mology of which, from Baratanack, 
answerable to the Cassiterides of the 
Greeks, no learned man is now ig- 
norant of, However, thus muchis 
certain, that all or most other lan- 
guages are visibly derived, at least 
as has been said, those about us ; 
but as to the Hebrew, it centres in 
itself, and 1 can trace it no further ; 
for which reason, as well as those 
before-mentioned, | conclude it. 
the primitive language, and 
spoken by Adam in Paradise, as 
to be sure it must be if he named 
the creatures there with Hebrew 
names. I remain, Sir, &c. 


D. D. 
LeGaL INTERPRETATION of a 
WILL. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 





Sir, 
JHE technical quirks of the law, 
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by which the most solemn ends of 
justice are often defeated, are 
known to most of your readers ; but 
the following instance in which 
those quirks defeated injustice, 
may not perhaps be quite so fami- 
liar to them. 

A short time before the abolition 
of the Jesuits,a gentleman of Paris 
died and leftall his estates, from an 
only son, who was then abroad, to 
that body of religious men, request- 
ing only “that when his son returned 
the worthy fathers would give him 
whatever they chose.” This discre- 
tionary bequest the son accordingly 
received, and it amoynted, indeed, 
but to a scanty donative, the pru- 
dent sons of Loyola having very 
wisely chosen to keep the greater 
part to themselves. The youth, in 
this dilemma, consulted his friends, 
all of whom agreed that he was 
without aremedy. At length, a 
barrister, to whom he happened to 
mention his case, advised him to 
sue the convent, assuring him he 
would gain his cause for ie. He 
did so ; andthe suit terminated in 
bis favour, through the manage- 
ment of the advocate, who grounded 
his plea on this construction of the 
will: ‘* the testator,” said he, “ has 
left his son that part of the estate 
which the fathers should choose ; 

grow it is plain what part they have 
chosen, by what they would keep 
to themselves. My client then 
standson the words of the will— 
‘Let me have,’ says he, ‘the part 
they choose, and 1 am satisfied |” 
The court agreed with this inter- 
pretation, and the suitor was reiu- 
stated in his patrimonial inheritance, 
while the Jesuits were left to console 
themselves with the instructive 
ambiguity of the law. 
I remain, Sir, &c. 


TIM. 





OriGin of the Purase, “ Girr of 
the Gas.” 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sir, 

THER Eisaromance little known, 
called ““Galienus Restored,” which, 
from the specimen given by an 
ingenious French writer, must be 
very interesting. The account of 
a visit, which, the author says, 
Charlemagne and his twelve peers, 
paid to an Emperor Hugo, of Con- 
stantinople, and the reception which 
that prince gave to them, is, as the 
Same writer expresses it, ‘* Un des 
plus grand naivetez qu’on ait 
Jamais ecrites.” Aftera magnificent 
entertainment, these guests were 
conducted to a sumptuous bed- 
chamber by prince Tiberius and 
the lovely princess Jacqueline. 
Thirteen pompous beds ornamented 
the apartment ; that in the middle 
was for Charlemagne, who not being 
sleepy, proposed to amuse himself 
with his knights by a species of 
conversation, which the author of 
the romance calls ‘“‘ Gaber,” and 
which consisted of the most impro- 
bable rhodomontades, from whence 
it is conjectured, is derived “ The 
Gift of the Gab.” The Emperor 
himself began by vaunting, that 
with his good sword Joyeuse, he 
could cut a man in twain, though 
defended by the best tempered 
steel. Orlando, his nephew, pro- 
fessed that with a blast of his horn, 
he would level with the ground 
fifty fathoms ofthe walls of Con- 
stantinople ; and thus every peer 
made his boast, when the Gabs 
being completed, the party com~ 
posed themselves to sleep, which 
would not have been the case had 
they known what awaited them the 
ensuing morning. Now it chanced 
that the Emperor Hugo expecting 
much from the conversation of 
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thirteen such paragons of valour 
and wisdem, placed a spy, who was 
directed to note every word which 
passed, and report the same early 
m the morning. The commission 
was faithfully executed, and the 
result made known to Hugo, who 
was so disappointed, to find in the 
room of the wise maxims he had 
expected such a forage of lies, that 
uamindful of the laws of hospita- 
lity,he sent word to the whole party, 
that unless each performed the pur- 
port of his ** Gab,” he had made an 
oath to hang up every oue of them, 
not excepting the great Charle- 
magne himself. The remainder of 
the story is too long, too profane, 
and much too free for this work ; 
wherefore those who are desirous of 
ascertaining how the emperor and 
his peers extricated themselves from 
the scrape, must consult Menage, 
who will inform them of the hu- 
manity of Princess Jacqueline, and 
of the very different figure which a 
celestial messenger made, by un- 
dertaking a business quite out of 
his line, 
] remain, Sir, 
Your constant reader, 
St. Albans, CURIOSUS. 
November 4th. 


eee 


Mitton’s It PENSEROsO. 
To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Str, 

AN Etonian correspondent in 
your number for August, (p. 112) 
has traced our great epic bard to 
several of the sources from which 
he condescended to draw those 
images, which he afterwards ren- 
dered his own by their sublime 
application. As an addition to the 
instances he therein quoted, 1 am 
induced to send you the following, 
which indubitably presents the 
germ of many of those ideas which 
Vou. I, November, 1814, 


delight us in his beautiful poem of 
Il Penseroso, It is a song in 
‘‘Beaumont and Fletcher’s Nice 
Valour, or the Passionate Mad- 
man,” (see Act IIL. Sc. 1.) and is 
sung by the Passionate Madman 
himself : 


“* Hence, all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly, 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
3ut only melancholy, 

Ob sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, 
Atongue chain’d up without a sound! 


* Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks, when all the fow!s 
Are warmly hous’d save bats and owls ! 
A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 
These are the sounds we feed upon ! 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy 
valley, [lancholy.” 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely me- 


The very commencement of this 
song seems to have suggested the 
irregular rhythm which Milton 
adopted, as well as the words al- 
most : 


“6 Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly, without father bred, & c.”? 


I abstain from quoting any more, 
because it would be an insult to 
your readers ; for can there be one 
among them who either does not 
know this divine poem by heart, or 
has a Milton in his closet ? But who- 
ever will take the trouble, may 
trace almost every image of the 
twin dramatists in the poem of their 
worthier successor ; and such la- 
bours are not among the least 


amusing of literature. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Shrewsbury, X. Y. Z. 
November 11th. 
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On the Curture and Vatue of 
ManoGany. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 


Sir, 

TO the scientific readers of your 
interesting miscellany, I apprehend 
the following account of the mode 
of raising the mahogany tree in 
Honduras, will not be unacceptable. 
The natural history of that 
beautiful wood is but little known; 
thoughits general introduction in 
the manufacture of the most ele- 
gant as well as the most useful of 
domestic articles, has rendered its ex- 
ternal properties familiar to the most 
uninguiring mind, I have heard of 
a French Jady whoattained a very 
tolerable knowledge of geography 
by simply ascertaining the coun- 
try from which the things came 
that constituted her dress, the fur- 
niture of her house, or the delicacies 
ofher table. When she put on her 
diamond ring, she remembered the 
mines of Golconda; when she used 
her shawl, she was reminded of the 
looms of Cashmire ; pepper and nut- 
meg called to her recollection the 
Spice Islands ; while her muff and 
tippet pictured the Arctic regions to 
her imagination, 

I have had opportunities of deter- 
mining the accuracy of the follow- 
ing account of the mahogany tree, 
and Lam convinced thatit will be 
found to contain many interesting 
particulars to a great proportion of 
your readers both male and female. 
1 shall therefore make no further 
apology for submitting it to you for 
insertion. 

There are two seasons in the 
year for cutting mahogany: the 
first commencing shortly after 
Christmas, or at the conclusion of 
what is termed the wet season, the 
other about the middle of the year. 
At such periodsall ig activity; and 


the falling of trees, or the trucking 
out those that have been fallen, 
form the chief employments. Some 
of the wood is rough squared on 
the spot, but this part of the labour 
is generally suspended until the 
logs are rafted to the entrance of 
the different rivers. These rafts 
often consist of more than two hun- 
dred logs, and are floated as many 
miles, When the floods are unusu- 
ally rapid, it very frequently hap- 
pens, that the labour of a season, 
or perhaps of many, is at once de- 
stroyed by the breaking asunder of 
araft, and the whole of the maho- 
gany being hurried precipitately to 
the sea. 

_ The gangs of negroes employed 
in this work consist of from ten to 
fifty each; few exceed the latter 
number, The large bodies are 
commonly divided into — several 
small ones, a plan which, it is 
supposed, greatly facilitates la- 
our. 

Each gang of slaves has one be- 
longing to it, who is styled the 
huntsman, He is generally se- 
lected from the most intelligent of 
his fellows, and his chief occupation 
is to search the woods, or, as in 
this country itis termed the bush, 
to find labour for the whole. A 
negroe of this description is often 
valued at more than fiye hundred 
pounds. 

About the beginning of August 
the huntsman is dispatched on his 
errand ; and if his owner be working 
on his own ground,this is seldom an 
employment of much delay or dif- 
ficulty. Hecuts his way through 
the thickest of the woods to the 
highest spots,and climbs the tallest 
tree he finds, from which he surveys 
the surrounding country, At this 
season the leaves of the mahogan 
tree are invariably of a yellow red+ 
dish hue, and an eye accustomed to 
this kind of exercise can discover 
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at a great distance, the places 
where the wood is most abundant. He 
now descends, and te such places 
his stepsare directed: and without 
compass, or other guide than what 
observation has imprinted on his re- 
collection, he never fails to reach the 
exact point to which he aims. 

It not unfrequently happens, 
when the huntsman has been par- 
ticularly successful in this journey 
of discovery, in finding a large 
body of wood in some remote cor- 
ner, that it becomes a contest with 
his conscience, whether he shall dis- 
close the matter to his master, or 
sell it to his master’s neighbour: a 
liberal equivalent for this breach of 
fidelity being always punctually 
discharged, Those, however, who 
afford encouragement to such prac- 
tices by such impolitic temptation, 
are perhaps not more mindful of the 
old adage than of their interest, as it 
cannot but indirectly sanction their 
own slaves to take equal advantage 
whenever the opportunity prevents 
itself. 

On some occasions no ordinary 
stratagem is necessary to be re- 
sorted to by the huntsman to pre- 
vent others from availing them- 
selves of the advantage of his dis- 
coveries ; for if his steps be traced 
by those who may be engaged in 
the same pursuit, which isa very 
common thing, all his ingenuity 
must be exerted to beguile them 
from the true scent. In this, how- 
ever, he is not always successful, 
being followed by those who are en- 
tirely aware of all the arts he may 
use, and whose eyes are so quick, 
that the lightest turn of a leaf, or 
the faintest impression of his foot, 
is unerringly perceived; even the 
dried leaves which may be strewed 
on the ground often help to conduct 
to the secret spot. Patents for dis- 
cerry having neyer been contem- 
platedbythe Honduras wood-cutters, 


any invasion of the mght appertain- 
ing to it has therefore seldom been 
very scrupulously regarded by them, 
And it consequently happens, that 
persons so engaged must frequently 
undergo the disappointment of 
finding av advantage they had pro- 
mised to themselves seized on by 
others. 

The mahogany tree is common! 
cut about 12 feetfrom the a | 
and a stage erected for the axe- 
man employed in levelling it. This 
to an observer, would appear a la- 
bour of much danger, but an acci- 
dent rarely happens to the persen 
engaged in it. The body of the 
tree, from the dimensions of the 
wood it furnishes, is deemed the 
most valuable; but for purposes of 
ornamental kind, the branches or 
limbs are generally preferred, the 
grain of these being much closer, 
and the veins more rich and varie- 
gated, 

The last day of falling the trees, 
if the negroes have not been dis- 
turbed in their labour, is always one 
of festivity and merriment; and 
these people may now anticipate a 
short interval of leisure that will al- 
low them to think of comforts in 
which they seldom can indulge at 
the commencement of their work, 
Some are busily employed in the 
improvement of their dwellings, 
which are nothing more than huts 
composed of a few sticks and leaves, 
that of the master being seldom 
better, whilst others search the 
woods for game, in which they gene- 
rally are abundantly successful, 
The more ingenious turn their at- 
tention to the manufacture of a va- 
riety of small articles from the less 
valuable mahogany, for domestic 
use; and which, either as presents 
to their wives, or as matters for sale, 
are disposed of on their return from 
the woods. 

The mahogany tree is seldom 
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found in clusters or groups, but 
single and often much dispersed; 
what, therefore, is denominated 
mahogany work, comprehends an 
extent of several miles. The growth 
of this tree is considered rapid, but 
that of the logwood much more so, 
which, it is said, attains niaturity 
in five years, 

It has been remarked by ‘those of 
most experience in this occupation, 
that the mahogany which is fallen 
between the months of February 
and September is very liable to 
split; the sameobservation extends 
to that also which grows in rocky or 
mountainous situations, This is the 
bay-man’s greatest evil, for the wood 
more particularly subject to this in- 
convenience is invariably the largest 
and of the finest quality. There is 
but one ‘precaution agairist this, 
whenever the tendency towards it is 
discovered, which is to keep the 
tree immersed as closely as possible, 
in deep water, until the time for 
shipping or otherwise disposing of 
it arrives, 

The logs of mahogany are gene- 
rally brought out by cattle and 
trucks to the water side, or ta the 
barquadier, as it is termed in this 
country, which has been previously 
prepared by the foreman of the work 
for their reception, When the dis- 
tance is great, this is a labour of 
infinite and tedious difficulty. As 
soon as a sufficieut number to form 
a raft is collected, and the waters 
have guined the necessary height, 
they are singly thrown from the 
banks, and require no other aid or 
guidance than the force of the cur- 
rent to float them to the booms, 
which are ‘large éables placed acréss 
the rivers at the different eddiés or 
fulls. Here they are once more col- 
lected, each party claiming his own 
from the general mass, and formed 
into separate rafts for their final des- 
tifation, Sometimes more than a 


thousands logs together are support- 
ed by the booms; and the catas- 
trophe attendant on their breaking 
asunder, which during extraordi- 
nary floods often happetis, has been 


previously noticed. 


The mahogany, when disposed of 
at Honduras, produces from six. 
teen to thirty pounds, Jamaica enr- 
rency, per thousand feet: the price 
of this article, however, can seldom 
be fixed,and must always fluctuate, 
as it may be govertied by quality or 
size. Theshipping of it to Europe, 
especially during war, has seldom 
been found advantageous, excepting 
toa few individuals, who have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a kind of pre- 
ference in the London market. The 
exporting of it to the Americah 
States would, it is considered, be 
highly beneficial to the settlers ge- 
nerally, were there less restriction 
in the way of the dimensions of that 
which is permitted to be ‘carried to 
them: this renders the intercourse, 
as it exists at present, of insignifi- 
cant importance, 

To give some idea of the profit, 
though perhaps the instances of 
such success are not numeros, 
which has been known to attend the 
cutting of mahogany ; a single tree 
has been found to contain 12,000 
superficial feet, and this to produce 
upwards of one thousand : pounds 
sterling. This certainly is a most 
flattering view of the subject; but 
unquestionably, many more exam- 
ples of opposite advantage might 
be produced. The great expense 
the settler must incur in the pui- 
chase, ‘feeding, and ‘clothing a 
number of slaves; the tools, cattle 
and furniture, he must stpply for 
the purpose of draught, exclusive 
of a variety of ‘miscellaneous dis- 
bursements, are all material draw- 
backs from any thing like such ex- 
traordinary gain commonly happen 
ing in this undertaking. 
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The annual cost of the negroe 
alone is estimated by each proprie- 
tor at Honduras, at something more 
than thirty-five poundsJamaica'cur- 
rency: an expense which, in the 


history of slavery, is probably with- 


out parallel. 
If the slave be not employed in 


regular mahogany cutting, ‘he ‘is at 


least ‘enigayed in sonie occupation 
by'his master, which gives him’a 
claim to ‘his compensation. Thie 


allowance, however, ‘though it be 


paid, ut the riominal rate'of 3s. 4d. 


per day, seldom ‘actually amounts 


to any thing like so much; it being 
in most instances accounted ‘for in 
slops, trinkets, or liquors, of ‘the 
‘most inferior kind; ‘and’whith ‘ho 
doubt are given out in this way at a 
profit of more than 200 ‘per cent. 
Besides the principal nuinber of the 
persons engaged in the c¢utting 
of mahogaiy being also-in trade, of 
coutse the above is provided for 
in the way of business. ‘To those 
who may not be so situated,of whom 
there are likewise severai, and who 
must depend on ‘the ‘mercharit 
for such supplies, thisexpense con- 
sequently bears a, very different 
proportion. 
The cutting of logwood is not-so 
impoftant ©r extensive an under- 
‘taking as ‘that of mahogany. It 
does not require in the first instance 
any thing like the same number of 
slaves and cattle; nér, inthe second, 
80 great‘an expense in various arti- 
cles of machinery, tools, provisions, 
&c. &e, Thepersons who embark 
in itare usually beginners in life, 
and frequently possess little other 
capital to carry it on but their indus- 
try. Though an imferior, it may in 
some shape be viewed as a necessary 
eccupation ‘to the other, ‘as large 
quantities of logwood are contitru- 
ally required ‘by ‘the | shippers of 
mahogany for thé purpose ofsevure- 
ly ‘stewing their ‘Vessels , and ‘who 
find ‘an ‘advantage in purchasing it, 


rather than in detachmg their own 
Jabourers in‘search of ft. 

It does not often occur that log- 
wood and mahogany are ‘found 
growing in the neighbourhood of 
each other; the situations which 
they mhabit being extremely differ- 
ent. The former may, perhaps, be 
almost classed among productions of 
anaqtatic kind, as it ean seldom be 
obtained in‘any abundant way but 
ina low swampy soil, or contiguous 


-to fresh-water creeks and lakes, on 


‘the edges of which the rodt, the only 
viluable part of the tree, spreads to 
avery wide extent. ‘After this ‘re- 
mark it need searcely be added, that 
this pursuit’is found of a‘most un- 
pleasant aiid unhealthy description, 
It may likewise be observed, that it 
is a production of local growth, and 
but rarely discovered ‘in any di- 
rection southwardly from the set- 
tlement of Balize. 

The'price of logwood'at Hondu- 
ras it still more fluctuating than 
‘that of mahogany, the deniand for 
it being niuch more unequal. ‘This 
commonly vibrates between 71. and 
141. Jamaica currency per ton. The 
most advantageous market for it’ has 
usually been found in ‘the 'United 
States, to which it is frequently pér- 
mitted’ to be carried’ without restric- 
tion. As ‘an atticle of export ‘to 
‘Britain, it has not generally ‘been 
profitable. 

If this letter should prove worthy 
of admission in the New Universal 
Magazine, I ‘shall perhaps trouble 
you with some similar communica- 
tions in your future numbers. Ire» 
main, “Sir, &ce. 

Cursitor-street, 

Nov. 9. 1814, 


G. G. 





AccounTof ANcieNnT Customs in 
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dom, Cheshire has its fullshare; we 
shall notice some of those which are 
most remarkable. There is a cus- 
tom among the young men, of plac- 
ing on the firstof May, large bir- 
chen boughs over the doors of the 
houses, where the young women 
reside to whom they pay their ad- 
dresses; and an alder-bough is often 
foundplacedover the door of a scold. 

Another singular custom which 
prevails in this country, is that of 
lifting at Easter. On Easter Mon- 
day, the young men deck out a 
chair with flowers and ribbands, and 
curry it about, compelling every 

oung woman they meet to gt into 
it, and suffer herself to be lifted as 
high as they can reach into the air, 
or be kissed, or pay a forfeit. On 
Easter Tuesday the young women 
deck out their chair, and lift the 
men, or make them pay a fine. This 
custom, which also prevails in some 
of the neighbouring counties, or 
something very like it, seems to 
have been admitted among the high- 
est ranks in the thirteenth century ; 
for it appears from a wardrobe ac- 
count preserved among the records 
in the Tower, that King Edward the 
First, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, paid a large sum of money, 
more than equivalent to four hun- 
dred pounds at this time, to the 
queen’s seven ladies of the bed- 
chamber and maids of honour, on 
a similar occasion. 

Rush-bearing, or carrying rushes 
to the churches, and there strewing 
them, was a custom which formerly 
prevailed generally in Cheshire ; 
but has been much disused for 
many years, since close pews have 
been erected in most churches. It 
took place on the day of the wake, 
and was attended with a procession 
of young men and women, dress- 
ed in ribbands, and carrying gar- 
lands, &c. which were hung up in 
church: these garlands remain 
in several churches. 


The most prevalent custom of 
the county is the shouting of the 
marlers, when any warmer, te been 

iven to them. When a marle-pit 
is to be dug, the set of labourers, 
or marlers, as they are cailed, who 
undertake it, choose one of their 
number to be lord of the pit. When 
at work, they never ask for money; 
but if any is given them, they are 
summoned together by their lord, 
and after announcing with great 
solemnity the donation, and the 
name of the donor, they join their 
arms, forming a ring, and make 
four bows towards the centre of it, 
shouting every time; the fourth 
time they give a lengthened and 
much louder shout, letting the 
sound die away gradually: _ this 
ceremony is repeated several times, 
in proportion to the sum given; 
they shout four times for silver, 
though only six-pence; six times 
fora shilling; for half a crown the 
shouts are continued as long as 
their breath will hold out. My lord 
keeps the money till the next Satur- 
day evening, when it is spent at the 
next alehouse, and the shouts are 
there renewed, as the healths of the 
givers are repeated in succession. 
When the marlers have finished their 
work, they dress up a pole with 
flowers and ribbands, and hanging 
their silver watches, spoons, and 
other glittering articles upon it, 
carry it about to collect money; this 
is called carrying the sathinh 


LinE of Succession to the THRONE 
of Great Britain. 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Srr, 

A CORRESPONDENT lately 
transmitted you acurious article, 
(taken from thepublic journals) pur- 
porting to point out the eventual suc- 
cession to the throne of Great Bn- 
tain in the family of Jerome Buo- 
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naparte, brother to the late ruler 
of France. 

This is a subject of the utmost 
interest andimportance. Havingturn- 
ed my attention towards it a little, 
I here wish to correct some mistakes 
which the writer of the article al- 
luded to, appears to have made. In 
the first place, he sets out with 
supposing Jerome Buonaparte law- 
fully married to the Princess of 
Wirtemberg; whereas he being ori- 
ginally married, in 1803, to a Miss 

aterson from America, (a daugh- 
ter of Judge Paterson’s, of Maryland 
United States,) by whom he has 
likewise issue a son born at London, 
7th July, 1805. Now,Sir, as no regu- 
lar dissolution of this marriage has 
ever taken place, but only a subse- 
quent connection formed by Jerome 
to satisfy his brother’s inordinate 
ambition, the previous marriage 
must, ‘according to the law of this 
country, be held as still existing. 
Aud, consequently, in the event of 
the succession to the British throne 
devolving on this, the female branch 
of the Wirtemberg family, the 
issue of Jerome and this princess, 
would, as illegitimate, be incapable 
of succeeding to the crown, which 
would on her demise (without law- 
ful issue) devolve first on the juuior 
Princess of Wirtemberg, and then 
on the present king of Denmark 
or his heirs, his Danish Majesty 
being the only son of the late Caro- 
line Matilda, youngest sister of our 
present sovereign George III. The 
writer-of the above-mentioned arti- 
cle next states that of the interme- 
diate heirs to the throne, only the 
Prince Regent, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and the Queen of Wirtem- 

erg are married, In this list the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the Hereditary Prince of 
Wirtemberg, appear to have escaped 
his notice, for they also are mar- 
ned; the first to the Princess Royal 


of Prussia; the second to , the only 
sister of the Sovereign Prince of the 
Netherlands, and the Prince of Wir- 
temberg, only a few years ago, to a 
Princess of Bavaria, and in priority 
of succession to the Princess of Wir- 
temberg. In order to render the 
accuracy of this curious line of our 
royal succession more plain and in- 
telligible to your readers, I subjoin 
the Eilowing list : 


Failing the present Sovereign, 
George III., would succeed to the 
British Crown, 

Ist, George, Prince Regent; born 
12th August, 1761. Married, 8th 
April, 1795. 

2d, Princess Charlotte Augusta, of 
Wales; born 7th January, 1796. 
Unmarried, 

3d. Frederick, Duke of York; born 
16th August 1763. Married, 29th 
September, 1791. 

4th, Wm. Henry, Dukeof Clarence; 
born, 21st August, 1765, Un- 
married. 

5th, Edward, Duke of Kent; born 
2d November, 1767. Unmarried. 

6th, Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cum- 

berland; born 5th June, 1771. 

Married, 28th August, 1814, 
7th, Augustus Frederick, Duke of 

Sussex ; born 27th January, 1773. 

Unmarried. 
8th, Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 

Cambridge; born 24th February, 

1774, Unmarried. 
9th, Queen of Wirtemberg; born 

29th September, 1766, Married, 

19th Mey, 1797. 
10th, Princess Augusta, born 8th 

November, 1768. Unmarried. 
11th, Princess Elizabeth; born 22d 

May, 1770. Unmarried. 
12th, Princess Sophia; born the 3d 

November, 1777. Unmarried. 
13th, Duke of Gloucester, (nephew 

to the king); born 15th January, 

1776. Unmarried. 
14th. Princess Sophia, of Glouces< 
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ter; bom 2th May, 1773. Un- 
married. 

145th, Dukeof Biunswick ; born 8th 
Kebruary, 1766. Married 14th 
October, 4790. 

16th, Geo. Wm. Christian, of Bruns- 
wick; born 246th June, 1768. 

17th. Wm. Frederick, of Bruns- 
wick; born 9th October, 1771. 

18th, Hereditary Prince of Wiztem- 
berg; born 27th, April, 1781. 
Married, 8th June, 1808. 


In addition to the above I have 
only. to remark that fee the 
British crown may thus possibly de- 
volve on the eldest daughter of the 
late Duchess of Brunswick, Jerome’s 
second wife, yet for many reasons, 
itis not at all to be regarded as an 
event of. very probable occurrence, 
In the first place, there are no less 
than eighteen lives intervening, be- 
tween her and the crown. In the 
second place, six of these royal perso- 
nages are married, (two of them re- 
cently) and may yet have issue; and, 
in the third place, the present 
heiress apparent to the threne is 
only in the nineteenth year of her 
age, with the prospect of contracting 
amatrimonial alliance at some early 
period. This last is undoubtedly the 
principal support of the present royal 
family, as excepting her royal high- 
ness, the remainder are all advanced 
in life without issue.» This subject 
appears at all eyents well worthy 
the attention of those patriot sena- 
tors and’statesmen, whose watchful 
eyes are ever dirécted towards the 
national concerns, I ari, Sir, * 

Yours, &c. 

Edinburgh, J. A. 

16th Nov. 1814. 


On the projected PARLIAMENTARY 
Relief to SE4mMEn and Marines, 


To the Editor of the New Universal 
Magazine. 
Sin, 

IT is very much to be hoped that 
in the intended plan to provide for 
discharged seamen of the royal navy, 
lately communicated by the Admi- 
ralty to parliament, the evils of the 
system hitherto practised, respect- 
ing what is called ‘ harbour-duty- 
men,” may not be overlooked ; that is 
to say, those seamen whofrom decay, 
age,or wounds, having become wholly 
unfit for active service, are, in place 
of being discharged and rewarded, 
according to their merits and their 
sufferings, transferred to ships on 
“‘harbour-duty,” where they are plac- 
ed under officers wholly unacquaint- 
ed with their characters and former 
conduct, who have no other means 
to estimate them but on the scale of 
their remaining activity and bodily 
strength ; where there is no distinc- 
tion made between the former petty 
officers and the common seamen, 
between youth and age : and where 
those worn out and wounded sea- 
men who have spent the best part 
of their lives, and lost their health 
in the service of their country have 
to perform a duty, more laborious 
than that of the convict-felons in the 
dock-yards, and with this remark- 
able distinetion that the labours of 
the latter have a known terminda- 
tion. 

Thoughthese worn out and decayed 
seamen, thus transferred, ahd thus 
emptoyed, have all beeninvalided for 
‘* harbour-duty,”’ they are permit- 
ted to re-enter, ships of war, on ac- 
tual service ; and.guch is.the nature 
of the ** harhour-dyty,” that many 
in order, to escape from it, do so re- 
enter, there being no limitation 3s 
to the’ number of times of their be- 
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ing invalided, or Uuiat of their re- 
entering. 

To Bini a discharge from the 
navy, by purchase, the sum of 
eighty pounds sterling is required 
by the Admiralty, winch, together 
with other expences, amounts to 
twenty times the original bounty. It 
is equal to all that a seaman can 
save with the most rigid economy, 
during the average time in which 
he is capable of service: this sum 
is demanded alike from able sea- 
men of al) ages, and of all lengths of 
servitude, from those pensioned for 
wounds, and also froin those “* inva- 
lided for harbour-duty,” thus con- 
verting the funds of Greenwich, and 
the reward of former services, into a 
means of recrniting the navy; and 
such is the horror which seamen have 
of this useless prolongation of their 
captivity, that those who are able, in 
order to escape from it, actually re- 
turn into the hands of government 


all those fruits of their toils which 
formerly they looked to, as the means 
of some little comfort in their old 
age. 

Finally, the regulations with ree 
gard to passing the examiuation, re- 
quisite, previous to an admission 
to the henefits of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, subject the disabled seaman 
toso meny difficulties, and to such 
long delays, that in numerous in- 
stances he is compelled to beg his 
way in pursuit of a boon, the 
amount of which, even in event of 
the loss of both eyes, or of both 
arms, does not equal that of the 
common board-wages of a footman. 

Should it not be inconvenient I 
earnestly intreat you in the name: of 
humanity and national gratitude 
to direct the public attention te 
the above incontrovertible state- 
ments of facts, Iam, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
VERITAS, 


THE MUSES’ BOWER. 


TO . 
On! were I on a desert shore, 
And Delia smil’d consent ; 
I'd seek the haunts of men no more, 
But all the follies they adore 
Resign with blest content. 


Our home shall be some fairy cell, 
Carv’d out by nature’s hand ; 
Or, should we lack a spot to dwell, 
I'd frame a cot in some sweet dell, 

The most like fairy land. 


For her I’d brave the dang’rous chace, 
And till the rugged soil : 
And hold one smile from that dear face, 
Adern’d with ev’ry lovely grace, 
A tich reward for toil. 


When Nature’s wants were thas supplied, 
Our pleasures we’d commence ; 

Now sportive climb the mountain’s side, 

New on the plain in converse glide, 
Enjoying soul and sense. 


Vou. I. November, 1814. 


And when bright Phoebus’ beams depart, 
The wanton waves to kiss ! 
We'd press each other to the heart, 
And all the thrilling joys impart 
Of lovers plung’d in bliss. 


Thus would we live, nor can I fear, 
But that, when death came nigh ; 
That pow’r, who makes mankind his care, 
Would, kindly list’ning to our pray’r, 
Bid us together die. 
F, T. 


The Rose. 


Is this the Rose which lately shone 
On Heliodora’s breast ? 
Ab ! then its tints may well have flown, 
Since now no More carest ; 
And lost to all its fragrant bloom, 
Seem sinking to an early tomb. 


3D 
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Tous when | sweetivy wanion’d there, 
Soft rapiure thrill’d my heart; 
Bot all way chang’d to dark despair 
When doom’d by fate to part ; 
Yes, banish’d from her heavenly eye, 
Qh ! hike to thee, I droop and die, 
A. 


The Imaginary Beauly. 


Ox! would you beh. ld the angelica! maid, 
Who unrivall’d presides o’er my heart ; 
Let the bright beams of fancy your bosom 
pervade 
And embody the charms I impart ; 
Alb other attempts to bebold her is vain, 
For no mortal epchautress 1s she ; 
Icreated the nymph, and estabiished her 
reign, 
And 'l now will describe her to thee. 


Hér form it was cast in sweet Julia’s 
mould, 
' Her forehead is Adeline’s due ; 
‘Nerissa s. pplied her with ringlets of gold, 
And ber eyes, they were furuish’d by Sue; 
She can boast the complexion of Flora the 
‘ fair, 
With the cheeks of the delicate Rose ; 
Herripe melting lips may with Fanny’s 
compare, 
And like Sylvia’s the pearls they enclose. 


As Agnes’, her temper is gracefully mild, 
While her wit with Eliza’s my vie; 
As El'en’s, her passions are a: tlessly wild, 
And sweet as Louisa’s each sigh ; 
But oh! when to love tie dear girl inspired, 
Like Kitty, her soul’s up in arms ; 
With each exquisite feeling her bosom is 
fir'd, 
‘ And new lustre eulivens ber charms. 





Invocation to May. 
On a young Couple married on May-day. 


Ler April go, capricious Thing, 
-With many a smile, yet many a frown ; 
Why should we call her child of spring ? 
Why deck her locks with flowery crown? 


¥es go inconstant as the wind, 
Aud chilling midst her amorous play ; 
A nymph more constant I would find ; 
And therefore call on lovely May. 


Wake all thy flow’rs, and bid them wear, 
Oh | queen of sweets, their brightest dyes; 
Spread the full blossom of the year ; 
And let os view no fickle >kies, 


And tell thy miristrel of the grove, 
Her amorous de-eant to prolong ; 

Dear is this day te weddéd ne, 

And I must have her softest song. 





For lovers tned, O May, so sweet, 

Thou heai’st me ciaim these honours due, 
Ob ! then, this day as sacred treat, 

And I wiil consecrate it too. 


But shovldst e’en thou, oh |! May, be found, 
As thou, alas! ar! sometimes seen, 

To str w thy blossoms on the ground, 
With froward iook and frolic mien ; 


Yet spare, oh ! spare, this genial day ; 
Le: no rude blight disturb its bliss: 
But, if thou must the wanton play, 
Choose any othe: day than this. 
G. D, 





Timon: 
Or, the Man- Hater. 


Ye comrades, who, when life was young, 
And Hope was warm, and Fancy gay, 

How are ye fled, ye fluitering throng, 
Mere insects of a summer’s day ! 


False world, I now defy thy frown ; 
Friendship, | court no more thy smile! 

This heart now dead, or senseless grown, 
Where could ye torture, how beguile ? 


Ye bouks,which cheer’d my lonesome hours, 
Ye songs, which charm’d a lover’s breast, 

‘Filed, fled is all your boasted powers— 
Talk ye,—ye once could talk,—of rest? 

Deccitful books, that preach of truth, 
Your solemn lectures all are lies ; 

Ye songs, that could beguile my youth, 
Can ye relieve a heart, that sighs ? 


Oh! sun, why sparkle bright thy beams! 
Thy marehing, why so stately-slow ? 
Quick fly, as glides the mountain stream ; 

Why linger thus o’er tents of woe ? 


Ye lightnings, flash your fires along ; 
Ye heav’ns, assume your deadliest form; 
Ye thunders, mutter deep, and strong, 
Aud jet me perish in the storm. 


Or, if some gods preside above, 
Ob ! bear me far from human race ; 
Wild ’mid some desert let me rove, 
And view no smiling fellow face, 


Or, on some mountain’s side of rock, 
Where stray the wild sheep, whistling 
near, 
Ili sit like straggler from the flock, 
And surly view the prospect drear. 
And, when gray ev’ning’s mists arise, 
So:.e lonely ghost shall be my guest, 
Whuse body now anburied lies, 
Who sighs, like me, iu vain, for rest. 
Oh! Nature, by what art combin’d, 
Didst thou contrive thy monstrous plan? 
I loathe my fellows of mankind ; 
I hate myself for being man. 


D, 
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On the Efficiency of the Ministers. 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 





THE barren field of foreign po- 
litics will justify us, in commencing 
this month, by turning our atten- 
tion to the more fruitful soil of do- 
mestic events. Parliament, as we 
announced in our last Retrospect, 
assembled on the 8th ult. for the 
dispatch of business, It was evi- 
dent, that the ministers, im calling 
it together so early, had no other 
view but to raise supplies, and hav- 
ing obtained them, to dismiss it for 
a long recess. The opposition, 
however, did not think it quite 
a sufficient indemnification for their 
trouble in attending their duty, tnat 
they were permitted to assist in 
voting certain sums of money, and 
the session no sooner commenced 
than they begun to open a masked 
battery npon the treasury fortifica- 
tions, which happen to be most 
wretchedly manned for active ope- 
rations. If the essential value and 
ability of a ministry depended 
upon their skill and dexterity in 
debate, or upon those powers of 
oratory which beat down an adver- 
sary by fluent periods and witty sen- 
tences,we should be willing to admit 
that the present administration is in- 
disputably the weakest and most in- 
efficient that ever swayed the power 
of government in these realms, 
But we are by no means among 
that class of people, who reckon 
eloquence and wit the sole or chief 
Criterion of fitness tc act as the re- 
sponsible advisers of the crown, 
The mystery of government, like 
many other mysteries, contaims in 
it no small portion of quackery ; 


and we shréwdly suspect thet it re- 





quires only very homely and every 
day faculties to superintend and res 
gulate the machine, complex and 
various us are its movements, Sa 
tient habits of business, assiduous 
application, integrity and common 
sense, would, we think, if duly 
compounded, make as good a mi- 
nister for England, where wen aré 
to be convinced through their ‘reas 
son, aud not impelled by their pass 
sious, as though the fire of a De- 
mosthenes and the artificial  elos 
quence of a Cicero were super-ad« 
ded. Now, men of this stamp, we 
believe our present ministers to be. 
They are as honest, we imayine, as 
any of their predecessors ; and few 
men will be found who take busi- 
ness as a pleasure with more relish 
of it, than Lord Castlereagh, or 
Lord Liverpool; while the other 
meimbers of government are equal- 
ly distinguished by their diligence, 
Even Lord Melville, against whom, 
at the present moment, there seems 
to be the greatest accusation of in- 
efficiency and neglect, boldly chal- 
lenges. enquiry, and loudly pro- 
claims the existence of those proofs 
which he can produce, when called 
upon, to rebut the accusation. It 
must be admitted also, that during 
the present administration greater 
events have been brought about, ad 
greater benefits conferred npon this 
country, than were produced |y 
all the splendid declamations of 
Pitt, or of his great rival and suc- 
cessor Fox. They who can never 
find merit in the powers that be, 
ascribe, indeed, these vlorious suc- 
cesses to causes over which the mi- 
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nisters had no control, aud tell us 
that they are only following that 
majestic march of events which the 
progress of time alone had develop- 
ed. Be it so: and if they had 
good sense enough to know when 
to follow at such a magnificent cri- 
sis, we may hope, without much 
presumption, that they have at 
least as much as will suffice to pre- 
side over us in time of peace both 
external and internal, 

It is true, however, that with the 
exception of Lord Castlereagh, 
(and he is no splendid exception,) 
there is not one of them able to ma- 
nage a debate in the House of 
Commons; while Lord Liverpool, 
aided by the feeble support of Lords 
Bathurst, Melville, and Harrowby, 
with the occasional spontancous as- 
sistance of that exquisite simpleton, 
Lord Westmoreland, is as little able 
to stem the torrent that sometimes 
overflows, in the House of Peers, 
from the exuberant sources of. vitu- 
perative eloquence possessed by a 
Grey, a Grenville, and a Wellesley, 
swelled by the scanty tributary ri- 
vulets that flow from such simall 
orators as Lord Donoughmore, Lord 
Lauderdale, the Earl of Darnley, 
and the Marquiss of Lansdowne. 
In consequence of this want of vi- 
gor and skill in the ministerial pha- 
lanx, the opposition forces have cer- 
— been able to make some suc- 
cessful attacks ; but their skirmish- 
ing has ended in nothing, except the 
barren gratification of throwing 
them into temporary confusion, 
without being able to drive them off 
the field. The system they seem to 

ursue is a novel one, and net per- 

aps quite consistent with parlia- 
mentary. practice. Instead of the 
usual and better practice of watch- 
ing with constitutional jealousy all 
the proceedings of government, and 
bringing specific abuses, negligen- 
cies, or insufficiéncies distinctly be- 


fore the house, when they could 
prove, or faucied they could prove 
them, they now evade all general 
conflicts, aud carry on a sort of 
depredatory warfare, a kind of 
guerilla system, which harasses and 
provokes, indeed, as the sting of a 
gnat may fret a war-horse, or a fly 
may disturb the majestic repose of a 
lion ; but neither the one nor the 
other could hope to escape annihi- 
lation if they came within the lash 
of their adversary’s tails. In the 
House of Commons, Mr. Whitbread, 
the buli-dog of the party, and we 
willingly allow he is of a pure and 
generous breed, has always some 
question to ask, not arising out of 
any actual or expected motion, but 
derived, perhaps, from a private let- 
ter, a foreign pamphlet, or a news- 
paper insinnation, Poor Mr. Vansit- 
tart, who, though an able financier, 
is much fitter to argue at a Bible 
Society than in a deliberative assem- 
bly, is then expected to say some- 
thing in answer to these unexpected 
interrogatories, and what he says ge- 
nerally embrouils the qeestion, and 
sometimes furnishes the very thing 
that is wanted, a pretext for discus- 
sion, Then Mr. Ponsonby rises, 
with his dull, monotonous, leadit 
matter-of-fact phrases and opinions, 
and against him is pitted that lumi- 
nary of ministerial eloquence, Mr. 
Bragge Bathurst, who always talks 
as if he were practising Demos- 
thenes’ plan for improving his elo- 
cution, by speaking with bis mouth 
full of pebbles. If any thing. he 
says, seems to deserve a reply, per- 
haps Mr. Tierney, the most acute— 
the most sarcastic—and the most 
heartless man in the house, rises to 
muke one, ‘and then the Treasury 

Nestor, George Rose, or the petulant 
secretary to the Admiralty, puts in 4 
rejoinder, But, meanwhile, 1 1s 

clear, that such men as Whitbread, 

who never yet sacrificed to delicacy, 
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Property Tax, Colonel Quentin’s Trial. 








or Tierney, who mever sacrificed to 
feeling, possessa manifest superiori- 
ty in debate over the lisping Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or the irri- 
table Master of the Mint. | Nor is 
the scene much diversified in the 
House of Lords. It is true that 
Lord Liverpool can deliver himseif 
with something like energy and 
meaning ; but he conteuds against 
fearful odds, when he opposes the 
acute eloquence of Wellesley, or the 
manly and comprehensive politics of 
Grenville. 

Nothing of any great interest has 
eccupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment, but the foundations of many 
important questions that will come 
on after the recess have been. laid. 
In particular it has been endeavour- 
ed to extract from the Chancellor ,of 
the Exchequer, what is the intention 
of government as to the property tax: 
and from the ambiguity and evasion 
of his answers, there: can: be. little 
doubt that an attempt will be made 
to continue it under some medifica- 
tions. A reduction tod per cent. 
is talked of: but we firmly hope 
and trust that the unanimous voice 
of the nation will be raised. against 
so groes a breach of faith towards 
the people, and against the continu- 
ance of a tax no less odious and, de- 
testable from its mode of collection, 
than from its utter incompatibility 
with every feeling of .a free people. 
The solemn pledge of the govern- 
ment was given, that this most 
grinding and unequal impost should 
cease on the Sth of April next. en- 
suing after the signing of peace : 
and what pretext, then, can there be 
for its continuance? It is evident, 
indeed, for ministers admit it, and 
Mr. Tierney proved it, that the 
finances of the country, are in a 
state, which must create the neces- 
sity of fresh burdens ; but for the 
sake of public honour as well as 
personal liberty, let those burdens 


be laid in some other way. We 
have no doabt that a unanimous 
appeal from all classes of the com- 
munity, in the way of petition, to- 
gether with the resolutions of pub- 
he bodies, would efiectually deter 
any minister from daring to conti- 
nue a tax so abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen, and so unfair 
in its relative operations, 

Two other subjects have occu- 
pied the attention of the House of 
Commons. The one is altogether of 
a domestic nature ;—we allude to 
the proceedings upon the sentence 
of the Court Martial on Colonel 
Quentin, |. That sentence, which 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, we consider neither as harsh 
nor unprecedented, Colonel Palmer, 
(the prosecutor of Colonel Quentin,) 
endeavoured to bring under the 
revision of the house: but the pa- 
pers for which he moved were wisely 
refused, The facts disclosed during 
the discussion, however, have led to 
a curious issue. Mr. Tierney made 
a statement, which was confirmed 
by Col, Palmer, of the manner in 
which-the letter that had beea sign- 
ed by all the. officers of the 10th 
regiment, passed into the hands of 
His Royal Highness, -In answer to 
this statement, the Courier, profess- 
ing to speak from authority, pub- 
lished a direct contradiction, which 
led to a further notice of the busi- 
ness,in the Commons, when Colonel 
Palmey distinetly affirmed that the 
Regent did deny, again and again, 
his having given any anthority to 
Col, Queutin, to demand that letter 
from the officers. The authority, 
so fearlessly avowed by the Courier, 
was pretty well understood, and as 
the matter now stands, (for the 
Courier has not ventured to re-iterate 
its assertions,) a flat and .not very 
delicate rejoinder has been made 
to the declaration of the Regent. 
The other subject to which we al- 
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Mr. Whitbread’s aliusion to the giving ap the Spaniards. 











laded was brought forward by Mr. 
Whitbread, and in such a manner as 
did him much credit. It referred to 
the surrender of two Spaniards who 
had taken refuge in the garrison of 
Gibraltar, and who had been given 
up to the vengeance of their own 
government, in violation of the most 
solemn aud established principles 
of public law. 


In turaing from domestic to fo- 
reigu politics, the first thing that 
attracts our attention is the Ameri- 
ean war. No intelligence of fresh 
operations has reached us since our 
last Retrospect. The official details, 
indeed, of the disgraceful attack on 
Platts;urg are published: and itis 
with infinite satisfaction, we add 
that the author of that disgrace 
(Sir George Prevost,) is to be 
brought immediately to a court- 
martial, We shall not attempt to 
prejudge the question, and therefore 
must abstain from indulging in 
those indignant and acrimonious 
comments which the coutemplation 
of the business so naturally excites, 
A new feature, however, has been 

ivea to the war,by the publication, 
in the American papers, of the nego- 
tiations tha. have been carrying on at 
Ghent. Certainly this disclosure of 
a negotiation during its pendency, 
18 not consistent with what has been 
the uniform practice of all countries, 
Lord Liverpool, also, pronounced it 
in the House of Lords, to be “ a 
garbled statement ;” and as such 
it forms no fit subject for observa- 
tion, Certainly, if it be true that we 


have demanded that extension of 
territory, that revision of frontier, 
that military ascendancy on the 
lakes, and that boundary to the 
United States, in the north-west, the 
character of the war is changed; 
but we are not therefore prepared 
to say that it ought not to be so 
changed. Security for the future, 
is an allowable aud legitimate ob- 
ject to pursue in every, war by the 
successful party. 

On the continent of Europe, little 
has taken place upon which to offer 
any congratulation. In Spain, Fer- 
dinand is sedulously employed in 
earning as good a title to the scaf- 
fold or the bow-string, as any prince 
that was ever led there. His fatui- 
ty is almost incredible. In France, 
the voice of discontent is heard; 
but we still retain our opinion that 
it is nothing more than the restless 
heaving of the sea after a storm. 
The Congress at Vienna has not yet 
been opened, according to the latest 
advices; but the system of spoliation 
and partition has begun: Saxony has 
been delivered over to Prussia; Po- 
land is to remain as she is ; and the 
electorate of Hanover is to be erected 
into a kingdom by the help of a few 
patches ‘of territory, purloined from 
the surrounding principalities. These 
will necessarily lead to other indem- 
nifications, and thus the mutual 
action and re-action goes on. Such 
is the experience which the cabinets 
of Europe have acquired ; and such 
is the first practical lesson which the 
allied sovereigns have given of thieir 
moderation, justice, and good faith! 
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Genuine Politeness. —Anecdote concerning Drydeo. 








SCRAPIANA. 
No. V. 


— 


Bon Mot of Louis XV, 

IT is dangerous to have a quarrel 
with a wit. On the death of Cardi- 
nal Fleury, the Royal Academi- 
cians wished that Voltaire might 
succeed him as a member of that 
society. The ancient Bishop of 
Mirepoix opposed Voltaire, under 
a pretence that it would be an of- 
fence to God,‘ should a_ profane 
person, like him, succeed a Cardi- 
nal, 

Mirepoix was a dull bigot, and 
Voltaire’ took all opportunities to 
laugh at his absurdities, The Bi- 
shop usually signed his letters Anc, 
Eveque, &c. Voltaire always read 
Ane, or Ass for Ancien, or Ancient, 
and this joke passed from Paris to 
his correspondents, in the courts 
abroad. -Mirepoix soon heard of 
his nickname, and complained bit- 
terly to the King that he was laugh- 
ed at for a fool in foreign courts, 
* Oh !”’ ‘said Louis, “ that is a mat~ 
ter quite settled, and you must let 
it pass, my Lord,” 

Genuine Politeness. 

Louis XIV. was told that Lord 
Stair one of the best bred men in 
Europe. I shall soon put that to 
the test, said the King; and asking 
Lord Stair to take an airing with 
him, as soon as the door was open- 
ed, he bade him pass and go in. 
The other bowed, and obeyed. 

e King said, ** The world is in 
the right in the character it gives. 
Another person would have troubled 
me with ceremony.” 

Anecdote concerning Dryden. 
Mr. Dryden happening to pass an 

evening in company with the Dnke 





of Buckingham, the Earl of Ro- 
chester, Lord Dorset, and some 
others of the first distinction and 
reputation for genius, the conversa- 
tion turned upon literary subjects; 
such as the fineness of composition, 
the harmony of numbers, the beau- 
ties of invention, the smoothness and 
elegance of style, &c. 

fter some debate, it was finally 
agreed that each person present 
should write something upon what- 
ever subject chanced to strike the 
imagination, and place it under the 
candlestick. 

Mr. Dryden was excepted against 
in every respect, but asa judge of 
the whole. Of course that office 
was assizned to him. 

Some of the company were at 
more than ordinary pains to out- 
rival each other, The man most 
tranquil and unconcerned was Lord 
Dorset, who, with much ease and 
composure, very coolly wrote two 
or three, lines, and carelessly threw 
them in the place agreed upon; and 
when the rest had done so by theirs, 
the arbiter opened the leaves of their 
destixy . 

In going throngh the whole, he 
discove ed strong ma ks of pleasure 
and satisfaction ; ut at one, in 
particuiar, he discovered the most 
bouudless rapture, ‘I must ace 
knowledge,” says Dryden, ** that 
there are abundance of fine things 
in my hands. avd such as do honour 
to the personages who wrote them > 
but | am under an indispensable 
necessity of giving the highest pre- 
ference to Lord Dorest. I must 


request you will hear it yourselves, 
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gentlemen, aud I believe each, and 
every one of you will approve my 
judgment. 

I promise to pay to John Dryden, 
Esq. or order, on demand, the sum 
of five hundred pounds. Dorset. 

“ J must confess,” continued 
Dryden, ‘ that lam equally charm- 
ed with the style and the subject ; 
and I flatter myself, gentlemen, 
that I stand in veed of no argu- 
ments to induce you tv join with 
me in opinion against yourselyes, 
This kind of writing exceeds any 
other, whether ancient or modern. 
It is not the essence, but the quin- 
tessence of language; and is, in 
fact, reason and argument ‘surpass. 
ing every thing. 

he company all readily concur- 
red with the bard, and each person 
present was forward to express a 
due admiration of his lordship’s 
penetration, solid judgment, and 
superior abilities, with which, it is 
probable, Mr. Dryden, that great 
judge upon such occasions, was still 
more thoroughly satisfied than any 
of the company. 


Anecdotes of Henry IV. of France. 
Henry read with pleasure every 
thing that was published concerning 
his operations ; for under his reign 
every one enjoyed free liberty of 
bidekiae. writing, and printing; 
and Truth, which he sought after 
every where, came in her turn, even 
to the throne to seek him. The great~ 
est compliment which can be paid to 
kings, 1s to believe them worthy to 
attend to her voice. Unhappy must 
that reign be, where the history of 
it is obliged to conceal its pew Gr 
L’Etoile relates, that Henry havin 
read the buok called the Anti-sol- 


dier, asked his secretary of state’ 
Villeroy, if he had seen this work, 
and upon his replying in the nega- 
tive; “It is right you should see 
it,’”’ said he, “‘ for it isa book which 
takes me finely to task ; but is still 
more severe on you.” 

He was desired to punish an 
author who had written some free 
satires on the court: “It would be 
against my conscience,” said this 
good prince, “ to trouble an_ honest 
man for haying told the truth.” 

The evening before the battle of 
Ivry, Heary wrote to the fair Ga- 
brielle, “ If 1am conquered, you 
know me well enough to believe I 
shall not fy; but my last thought 
shall bé of Heaven, and the last 
but one shall be of you.” 

Heury made a noble distinction 
from the usual history of kings, 
The honestest man in the kingdom 
was his best friend, But the seve- 
rity of Sully gained him many 
enemies; for a good minister will 
always be opposed by bad men, 
They were continually forming 
plots against him. Sully sometimes 
complained of it to the King: 
‘* My friend,” said the Prince in an- 
swer, ‘* this is a matter which I will 
not say often happens, but it is al- 
ways the case, that those who con- 
duct great affairs, must be subject 
toenvy. You yourself know that I 
am uot xempt from it, neither from 
the Protestants, nor Roman Catho- 
lies. You have only to do as J do, 
who apply to you for advice when 
any thing troubles me, let it be 
ever so trifling ; and do you always 
cousult my opinion in whatever ha 
peus to you, regarding meas the 
most faithful friend you have, and 
the kindest master that can be.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


The Modern Dunciad ; a Satire ; 
with Notes, Biographicul and 
Critical. 1 vol. 1815. 


BY an anticipation not unfre- 
quent among authors who modestly 
expect to be defunct before: the 
year is out, this volume is antedated, 
in the hope, that while it does 
flourish it may at least carry about 
it ull the external symptoms of 
youth and freshness. By this inge- 


nious modification of the certificate 
of birth, a-writer may hope to out- 
livea moon, and scarcely find his 
way to the pastry-cook time enough 
to envelope the delieious cates that 


Christmas and the new year bring 
along withthem. We wish, how- 
ever, that the auther of the Modern 
Dunciad had not resorted to so 
paltry anevasion ; not because we 
think he is strong enough to go 
without the props of infancy, but 
because we think his mfancy toler- 
ably healthy and likely to survive 
thewinter. It is the fate of all per- 
sonal and occasioual satire to perish 
with its object, unless irradiated 
with the iglenhie of general and 
abstract poetry. Whatever gratifi- 
cation may be felt in reading a 
lampoon upon the Aggs, the Laura 
Matildas, the Arnolds and Pasquins 
of to-day, none can arise from re- 
curring to it to-morrow: their 
names and their works are alike 
forgotten ; and he who rakes up a 
dunghill to enjoy the smell, ‘can 
hardly expect to have much com- 
ad about him. The Modern 

unciad is but a goose which swims 
along the stream of time, and only 
gobbles up the dirt and ordure that 
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floats on its surface: it can neither 
dive into the depths, nor ascend to 
the heights of the intellectual cha- 
racter. In short, what Johnson 
said of Wilkes, nay be said of the 
greater part of those who are in- 
cluded in this Satire; ‘* Lampoon 
itself would disdain to speak ill of 
him of whom no men speaks well.’ 

We rather regret this barren vul- 
garity of topic, because we think 
the author capable of writing with 
effect upon higher subjects, and 
surely higher might easily have 
been found. Satire, to be useful, 
should expose the vices and follies 
of those who have power to injure 
by the influence of their example : 
it degrades its office and foregoes its 
utility, when it descends to indivi- 
duals who have scarcely rank enough 
in society to contaminate the morals 
ofa tap-room. It would convey a 
very exalted, but at the same time 
a very fallacious idea, of modern 
manners, if it were inferred that 
dullness, insipidity, aud crimes, are 
to be found only in the garret and 
the kitchen, or behind the counter. 
The very vices and follies of the 
lower orders take their hue and 
character from those of the higher : 


‘* Princes that would their people should 
do well, 
Must at themselves begin, as at the head ; 
For men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations and regard of laws ; 
A virtuous court a world to virtue draws.” 
Jonson's Cynthia's Revels. 


As a specimen of those talents 
which we think misemployed in the 
present instance, we select the fol- 
lowing a displaying, at once, 
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the author’s skill in versification, 
and in dissecting more elaborately 
by the aid of notes, 


F. Why this is praise !— 
P. Not greater than is due :— 
I can withhold applause, and give it too ; 
Above deceit, I scorn all venal ways ; 
freely censure, and I freely praise. 
f D-***y call me ranc’rous, decent 
Rnight'! [polite ; 
When he grows wiséry Pil grow more 
Till then T laugh at ceremony’s rules; 
“ sti)l include him in my list of fools, 
+ Why name you him? 
P. To bring before the town 
A courtly coxcomib, though he wears a 
wn: 
A Parson too !|—No matter—let it pass— 
Let that too be forgotten—like his furce*. 
A Journalist—and such a one heav’n 
Knows ! 
F will not, readér, to offend thy nose, 
Rake up the dunghill of his filthy prose. 
Yet he can flatter with an awkward grace; 
Like some old dowagerwho chalks her face, 
He daubs so coarsely e display the saint, 
Phat the grey sinner stares benéath the 
paint. 
Let Scott} revile my writings to the town, 
As weil | guess he would for half-a-crown ; 
Let Agg, inventive genius! shew his skill, 
And darkly stab me with his grey-goose 
quill ; [vile, 
Let Mantiérs, just escaped from durance 
Abuse, defame me in his Grub-street style, 


* This man,among other things, is the 
author of a Farce, called “* At Home,” in 
which Mr. Coates is persunally ridiculed 
upon the stage, under the title of “* Romeo 
Raniall.’* Now Mr. Coates, like Parson 
D****y, is, certainly, no very consistent 
character; bat his fooleries are perfectly 
harmless. Quere—Which is the most con- 
temptible, a clerical flatterer, or a thea-~ 
trical buffoon ? 
| Mr. D-+*+y is editor and proprietor of 
** The Mcrnivg Herald,” a paper notorious 
ir the grossest flatteries paid the Prince 

gent, and the foulest calumnies upon 
his illustrious consort ; it would be im- 
possible to believe (were it not already a 
public fact,) that amy pergon, wearing the 
habit of aclergyman, could be concerned 
in a journal, displaying such a combination 
of ribaldry and falsehood. 

+ One John Scott, a small critic, and 
editor of the “Champion,” Sunday-news- 
peper, 


in some catch-penny pamphiet, penn’d 
complete, 

Conceived, begotten, born within the Fleet: 

«* Pour ony F uill endure !’—with scorn | 
view 

The worst that dullness and her sons can do, 

So fortune save my character and lays 

From De*e**y’s hireling, prostituted 
praise. [by night, 

Wher Pasquinf, atm’d with libelg, stalks 

Lest prowling bailiffs intercept his flight ; 

Pasquin, dull rogue! who twenty years 
has made 

Hispamphlets turn a profitable trade ; 

Flow **** dreddy thé’ vetigtance df his 
muse, 

And **+** who has nochardcter to lose, 

Quakes im his dark retreat ; while you 
and I ; 

With upright confidence hi rdge ‘defy. 

Unhappy Pasquin ! in’ thy latter days 

Few fear thy wrath, none barte? for thy 
praise ; { thrown, 

But all thy pointless darts, at random 

Hurt no o e's name, but only d—n th’ne 
own, 


Stands Scotland where it did? alas! no 
more— [shore ¢ 
Since truant J****yf flies his native 


# Avthony Pasquin, Esq. alias Doctor 
John Williams: for some account of this 
personage, I refer the reader to Mr. Gif- 
ford’s ** Baviad,’? wherein his character, 
moral and literary, is very amply deli- 
neated. Anthony, who fias so long 
© stared tremendous,’”’ has now completely 
sunk into obiivion, together with his pam¢ 
phlets and criticisms. It is said, (how 
truly I know not,) that the Doctor has a 
yearly benefit at the Haymarket Theatre, 
under the hame of ‘* The Widow Fairbur.” 
—No bad device for one who considers any 
name better than /is own. 

+ The criticisms of this man in the 
Edinburgh Review are sotorious for their 
vulgarity and profaneness: he is how, it is 
said, gone to America, leaving the super¢ 
intendance of his journal to the Honour. 
able Mr. Lambe; the Rev, Sydney Smith, 
and others, How far the predictions of 
these brutal Scotchmen have béen verified, 
present times will shew: Montgomery is 
still read and admired, and their friend 
Buonaparte (O spem fallacem!) may be 
said to be ‘‘ down among the dead men.”—~ 

It is curious to read the recantation 
made by the Edinburgh Reviewers after 
the failure of all their prophecies. Indéed 
their situation is truly pitiable ; disap- 
pointed in their hopes, laughed at by the 
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For who among her,sons, to speed their 
gains, [for brains) 
(Her sons more fam’d for brimstone than 
Like him retrac’d the path which Kenrick 
trod, [God ? 
Traduc’d his country and blasphem’d his 
Mourn, Caledonja! let thy rocks reply ; 
Nor Lambe, vor Sidney can his loss supply: 
Sidney bas too much lead—and simple 
Lambe [damn ; 
Retains the will, but wants the pow’r to 
Too dull, alas !fto satisfy.a pique, 
His, hearst js, willing, but his brain is weak; 
Nor Holland's Spouse*, nor Holland’s 
mantling Lewl 
Can rouse from torpor his benighted soul. 
Hlustrious Holland)! .doom’d by angry 
fate 
To rack the muses, and reform the state ; 
Consistent Peer ! unstain’d with courtly 
crimes, rhymes ; 
Save some few venialf spots, and doggtel 
His .J****y lost,—-shali haply mount the 
throne, 
And execrate all dulness—but his own. 


Letters on the Writings and Cha- 
racter of J. J. Rousseau; by the 
Baroness de Stael Holstein, 1 
vol, 8vo. 1814. 


THIS is one of the earliest, w® 
believe the very first of those pro- 
duetions from the pen of Madame 
de Stael, which have raised her 
name to such celebrity as it now 
enjoys. It was written before she 
was twenty, but would, perhaps, 
searcely have attracted much no- 
tice, had not the fame of:her sub- 
sequent works excited.a general cu- 
riosity respecting all that has fallen 
‘from her pen. Not that it is.desti- 
tute of a degree of talent which, 
considering the age of the writer 


public, and what is, still. worse—no longer 
popular ; let them turn their. minds to, some 
worthier empleyment, and endeavour, tg get 
their bread honestly, 

* Lord Byron says,—‘* My Lady skims 
the cream of each critique,” in the Edin- 
burgh Review : nay more— 

“Breathes o’er each page—(what, in the 
name of wonder ?) 
Her purity of soul.” 

t This word has found a yery familiar 

*pplication of late days, 


may appear even extraordinary ; 
but at the same time, it possessesall 
those defects which commonly at- 
tend the intellectual efforts of 
youth, It contains no small por- 
tion of dogmatism, many specious 
maxims, much of trite observation, 
and very little of real argument. 
The language, indeed, (we speak of 
the original, for nothing can be 
worse than thistranslation,)is gene- 
rally pure and animated, and some- 
times forcible, especially when em- 
ployed to express sentiments that 
have their foundations well and 
deeply laid in the immutable pro- 
perties of human nature. In the 
first preface she seems justly to 
have anticipated the calieat un- 
dertaking in which she had ep- 
gaged, and adinits that many “‘ who 
may indulgently deigu to predict 
some talents in her,” will reproach 
her with “ having hastily under- 
taken to treat a subject, to which 
her abilities, even when matured 
by time, would never be equal.” 
This was the language of youthful 
timidity, and appears to have lost 
its force upon Madame de, Stael as 
she advanced in years; for in her 
second preface, dated in 1814, she 
vainly endeavours to conceal her 
struggling emotions of conscioys 
satisfaction in contemplating this 
child of her early days. She insi- 
nuates, indeed, that her delight 
arises from the reflection that the 
publication of these letters ** enticed. 
her to the career of literature,’’ 
from which career she has derived 
the most unmixed pleasures : but it 
is easy to finda motive when we love 
the effect. We certainly do not 
regret that she was impelled to the 
pursuit of literature, because -her 
writings haye afforded us many 
hours of gratification, and some- 
times instruction. 5 There is, in this 
second face, however, 2 para 
yg ES ) 
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graph upon the advantages which 
a taste for literature produces in 
domestic life, and especially in the 
conjugal state, which we suspect 
was written feelingly by Madame de 
Stael, whose husband, we believe, 
had but little relish for the various 
acquirements of his wife, and from 
whom, therefore, she was likely to 
endure many of those taunts and 
insinuations which embitter the 
felicity of marriage. 

** In the present state of society,” 
she observes, ‘* we-have much more to 
dread fiom the negative defects of in- 
difference and egotism than from any 
kind of exaltation. It is possible for 
men and women of the lower ranks to 
be possessedof highly valuable and emi- 
nent qualities without theirminds having 
been cultivated; but the habits acquir 
in theelegant and idle classes of society 
wither the heart, unless it be refreshed 
by invigorating studies: when the 
votary of genteel life isnot fortified by 
an extensive literary instruction, she 
only learns to repeat with ease com. 
mon-place observations, to mould her 
opinions in received forms, and ber sen- 
timents in mere civilities or polite- 
nesses, If these sacrifices be not com- 
pensated by a superior education ; if 
elevation of soul does not restore you 
to nature, and knowledge of truth to 
candour; if, in short, you do not 
breathe in a more extensive region, 
you are bui a well-taught puppet, for 
ever singing in the same tune though 
different words ; and were it even true, 
which however itis not, that a female 
who has undergone this discipline 
would more easily submit to the an- 
thority of a husband, is there a com- 
munion of souls possible when the 
minds have nokind of anaes ? And 
what should we think of a husband so 
proudly modest as to prefer blind obe- 
dience to enlightened sympathy in his 
consort?) The most affecting exam- 
ples of conjugal love have been af- 
furded by females worthy to appreciate 
-their husbands’ talents, and to share 
their fate ; and matrimonial happiness 
is never complete but when it is built 
upon reciprocal admiratiou.”* 


It cannot be denied that there is 
much truth in the above; and itis 
equally certain that were there more 
attention paid to the cultivation of 
the female mind, so that it might 
keep pace, in some degree, with the 
progress of knowledge in general, 
marriage would not be, as it now 
too often is, only another word for 
scorn, hatred, and misery. 

In passing from the introduction 
to the volume itself, the first thing 
that attracts our attention is a spe- 
cimen of that illogical dogmatism 
which so amply prevails throughout 
this work, and from which, indeed, 
none of this lady’s writings are 
wholly exempt. Speaking of 
Rousseau’s style, she lays down 
rather a singular rule by which to 
determine the perfection of style in 
general :—*it consists,’”’ says she, 
“rather in the absence of defects, 
than in the existence of great beau- 
tiés ;” in other words, we suppose, 
a perfect style must be 
‘* Correctly cold, and regularly loud.” 

According to our old fashioned 
notions we have always considered it 
as of the very essence of a perfect, 
and consequently a good style, to 
vary and adapt itself to the subject, 
rising into grandeur when the sen- 
timents are great, and subsiding 
into a calm elegance of diction 
when nothing elevated or striking is 
to be communicated. Madame de 
Stael, however, from a love of para- 
dox,which may be partly attributed 
toher age, but more to the habits 
of thinking then prevalent among 
her countrymen, pretends to disco- 
ver this perfection, not in a pliabi- 
lity to the topic, but in the uniform 
tone, whether bad or good, which 
characterizes an author, “It con- 
sists,’ says she, ** in that which an 
author always is, rather than in that 
which he sometimes shews himself 
to be.” A more frivolous definition 


ef a good style it would be difficult 
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to invent, and perhaps impossible to 
find. 

The second letter in this volume 
js devoted to an examination of the 
Heloise of Rousseau : a dangerous 
and seductive subject for a young 
girl to discuss. There are few mi- 
racles which we would not wil- 
lingly believe rather than the incre- 
dible one that a susceptible and 
sensitive female, in the very hey-day 
of her blood, should be able calmly 
and dispassionately to scrutinize 
the character and abstract merits 
of the most glowing and intoxicat- 
ing picture of illicit love sublimed 
by sentiment, that ever fell from 
the pen of man. The sallies of un- 
lawful desire have been depicted by 
other writers, but they have never 
proceeded beyond awakening in 
their readers a gross and libidinous 
sympathy : to Rousseau alone it has 
been given to decorate the infirmity 
of our nature with such graces as 
rob it of all that is repulsive, and 
shed around it attractions scarcely 
inferior to virtue, We readily ad- 
mit the danger of such fascinating 
powers; but the fascination is not 
the less positive, They who can 
rise from the perusal of the Heloise 
without feeling a more than ordi- 
nary glow beating in their veins, 
must have more apathy, or more 
depravity in their natures than phi- 
losophy or philanthropy can. wil- 
ingly suppose, Madame de Stael, 
indeed, seemed duly sensible of the 


perilous task she had assigned her- 


_ture, 


self. ‘*I shall particularly endea- 
vour to guard,” says she, ** against 
an enthusiasm which might rather 
be attributed to the disposition 
of my own mind, than to the talents 
of the author, I will therefore 
remove myself to some distance 
from the impressions I have received, 
and write on the Eloisa, as I think 
I should do if time had brought 
me to old age,” 

We wish Madame de Stael had 
added a note to this passage, and 
candidly told us, now that she has 
arrived at old age, (supposing it 
possible for a lady to be old) whe- 
ther the chill and freezing hand of 
time have not sabdued somewhat 
of that ardor, and abated a little of 
that sympathisng fervor, which 
ammated her nearly thirty years 
ago, . We shrewdly suspect that 
she would have a different tale to 
tell now ; and that she would con- 
fess, however reluctantly, that she 
then wrote rather from the heart 
than the head, unless nature were 
dead within her, or she had stifled 
her voice by the pedantry of litera- 
Those fires that might have 
slumbered before,would be kindled 
into a flame as, she perused the 
vivid pages of this work; and 
when she sat down to depict its 
character, passion, not reason, could 
hold the pen. If'it were not so, her 
hypocrisy or phlegm’ must have 
been greater than we suspect either 
to have been, 

(To be continued,) 
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Physiology antl Practice of Me- 
dicine, 

‘M. Le Gallois, of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Peris, has made some 
interesting inquiries on the princi- 
ple of life, and particularly on the 
motion of the heart.as connected 
with it,’ “He was led by an adventi- 
tious circumstance to consider how 
long the young df rabbits can live 
without respiring, immediately after 
their separation from the mother, 
before the natural period of utero- 
gestation terminates, He found the 
time to be varidble, and greater.jn 
proportion to its proximity to the 
termination of preguancy, He 
then attempted to discover, “how 
long these animals can live after 
decapitation ; and found this to be 
also variable according to the age of 
the animal; but he likewise ob- 
served, that it was always precisely 
equal tothe time during which the 
animal resists suffocation, or takes 
in dying by asphyxia. M. Le,Gal- 
lois thence concluded, that decapi- 
tation only destroys auimals by suf- 
focating them ; that is, by imped- 
ing the respiration necessary to their 
existence, 

The analogy being once assumed, 
required to be proved by direct ex- 
periments, There was, besides, 
this difference between the effects 
of simple asphyxia and decapita- 
tion ; viz. the animal under asphyxia 
made vain efforts to breathe, whilst 
in that decapitated all the motions 
of respiration were destroyed, It 
became requisite to discover the 


cause of this difference. “To-resolve 
the -first question, M. Le Gallois 
endeavoured to, supply the material 
of respiration in the decapitated 
animal, by inflating the thorax, 
after having tied the arteries: this 
experiment succeeded. Sensatign 
and voluntary motion were seen to 
return with inflation: they were of 
‘Various duration in different rab. 
bits, butevenin the youngest con- 
tinued several hours. 

As it was thus proved.that the 
destruction of the ‘brajn occasioned 
death by the interruption of respi- 
ration, it became necessary to in- 
quire whether the principle of the 
motion resided in this Viscus gene- 
rally, or.was confined to one of its 
parts? ~For this purpose, our ex- 
perimentalist opened the cranium 
of a young rabbit, and removed the 
brain by successive portions, cut- 
ting it ‘horizontally, from before, 
backwards, He found that the ce- 
rebrum could be thus removed, and 
the whole of the cerebellum, and 
even, part of the medulla oblongata, 
without interrupting perspiration; 
but this function suddenly ceased 
when the origin of the eighth pair 
of nerves were included in the slice 
cut from the medulla oblongata. It 
therefore became evident, that the 
principle of motion in the respira- 
tory organs proceeds from this 
point: in fact, respiration is no 
longer performed when these nerves 
only are divided, without injury to 
other parts, und the animal dies 
from asphyxia, accompanied by 
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some peculiarities which M. Le 
Galiois has noticed, 

We are told ‘that the total re- 
moval of the medulla oblongata in 
arabbit, decapitated aud reviwed, 
instantly kills it. If the sanie 
operation be performed on one 
which bas not been so ¢ircum- 
stanced, and in which the bra# is 
perfect, it dies, although not inthe 
same.manner; the trunk of the 
body js. instantly, deprived of » hfe’; 
but the head. continues. to: dive a 
short. time, andas ptoved by gap- 
ing.(baidiement) indicative’ of éfforts 
made, by the animal to’ carry on 
the function of:respiratien. 

Ifa rabbit be divided: transverse» 
ly into two equal portions, each 
of these continues to live separately 
during a certain. time, which’ is 
shorter or longer aceording to the 
age of the animal ; and leuger the 
younger it is. Kachof these parts 
acts by itself: and they also die 
separately as soon as their respec- 
tive portions of spinal marrow are 
destroyed. From this view of the 
subjeet, it is evident there are two 
centres of vitality, or rather two 
sources of different sensations. The 
life of the whole trunk depends on 
the spinal marrow, and the life of 
each portion of the trunk on the 
portion of . spinal marrew which 
gives off nerves to it: besides, it 
socompletely and entirely depends 
onthiseause, that after the heart, 
liver, intestines, and internal orguns 
ofthe animal have been remioved, 
itcontinues to survive as long as the 
portion of spinal marrow which 
amimates it is left entire. 

Since itis net possible to remove 
the whole of the head of a warm- 
blooded animal, and leave the me- 
duila oblongata in continuity with 
the spinal marrow, without divid- 
mg many considerabie blood-vess 


tls, the loss of blood from which 


greatly lowers vitality, expenments: 
were made on some. cold-blooded 
animals, such as salamandersi The 
wound caused by decapitation cicas 
trised, andthey continued to ex- 
ist antil hfe was exhausted by sim- 
ple want of nutrition. 

These united experiments prove 
that the mavatenance of life in any 
part of an animal essentially de~ 
pends on two circnmetances ; one 
of whieh is the integrity of that 
portion of the spital marrow cor- 
responding with the part; the 
other, the continuance of the circu 
lation ef arterial blood in this part, 
an effect produced by respiration < 
it follows then, that any portion 
of an animal can be made to exist 
separately (isolénent) so long as 
beth these conditions can-be ful- 
filled. 

M. Le Gallois sapposes that the 
brain wills and regulates all the 
animal motions, but the move- 
ments themselves depend on the 
influence of the spinal marrow. A 
cold-blooded animal, for example, 
lives for some days, and moves its 
limbs after the biain is removed ; 
but its movements are useless, and 
those of the feet in contrary direc 
tions, so that, if it takes one step 
forward, the next perhaps is made 
backward. He imagines that the 
spinal marrow is acted upon by the 
brain, in the same manuer as the 
muscles are acted upon by the spi- 
nal marrow. 

The results of M. Le Gallois’ 
physical labours were submitted, 
by the National Institute, to Messrs, 
Humboidt, Halle, and Percy, by 
whom a particular examination of 
the facts was made, The Doctor 
repeated all the experiments in 
their presence with complete suc- 
cess; aud their report was highly 
creditable to the talents of the in- 
genious author, The subject is one 
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of great interest : and we should be 
glad to see it investigated on this 
side of the channel. 





Singular Appearance in the Eyes 

after Death from Hydrophobia. 

The following circumstance, 
from its singularity and import- 
ance, appears to deserve all the 
publicity which it can receive. It 
is recorded in the 12th number of 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, as one of the appear- 
ances on | dissection of a man who 
had died of hydrophobia, and it 
was observed by M. P. C. Gorcy, 
Member of the Legion of Honour, 
formerly chief physician of . the 
army, and physician of the hospital 
at Metz. The body was opened 
ten hours after death. Amongst 
other appearances which are de- 
tailed very miwutely, he says, 
«* But a phenomenon worthy of at- 
tention, which has not yet been ob- 
served, as far as 1 know, in this dis- 
ease, occurred to us when examin- 
ing the eyes. The iris exhibited 
the same motions as in life; the 
pupil dilated itself on covering the 
eye with the eyelids, and again 
coutracted as soon as the light was 
admitted, These alternate motions 
were as lively as during life. The 
colour of the iris was not changed ; 
it was of blue grey, and had only 
acquired a lustre or brilliancy 
which might be called phosphoric. 
We excited this sensibility of the 


iris many times, and more than 12 
hours. after death.” 

Query—Upon what principles of 
physiology, chemistry, or optics, is 
such a phenomenon to be ex- 
plained ? 





Bricks that swim on Water. 

The ancients possessed the art 
of making bricks that swam on 
water, Pliny names Pitane, an 
Asiatic town; and’ Calentum and 
Mazilua, in Spain ; as places where 
the materials for these bricks are 
found, Fabbroni some years ago 
discovered a substance froim which 
similar bricks might be made. It 
occurs at Castel del Piano near 
Santa Fiora, between Tuscany and 
the States of the Church. The 
substance in question constitutes a 
brown earthy bed mixed with the 
remains of plants. Hawy gives it 
the name of tale pulverulent silici- 
Jfere, and Brochant considers it as 
a variety of meer schaum. In Ger- 
many it is known by the uame of 
bergmehl (mountain meal), in Italy 
by that of latte di luna (mom 
milk). Klaproth has lately ana- 
lysed.it, and found it composed of 

Silica ooute 9% 


Alumina - - 5 
Oxide of iron ~ 3 
Water £- - 2 
Loss ° - H 


So that it nearly agrees with a wi- 
neral previously analysed by him, 
te which he gave the name of hie 
selguhr. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Tuesday, November 8, at two o’clock, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent went 
down, in the usual state, and on entering 
the Honse, attended by the Royal Suite, in 
which the Sword of State was borne by the 
Karl of Liverpool; the Cap of Mainte- 
nance, by the Marquis of Winchester ; 
the Im) erial Crown of the Realm by Lord 
James Murray; and the Prince of Wales’s 
Crown, by the Earl of Yarmouth—his 
Roval Highness took his seat on the 
Throne. 

Si: T. Tyrwhitt, Knt. Gentleman Usher 
a the Black Rod, was then sent to com- 
wand the attendance of the Commons, who, 
forthwith, to a very’ considerable namber, 
with ‘he Speaker at their head, appeared at 
the Bar. 

The Prince Regent then delivered the 
following most gracious Speech from the 
Throne :— 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“lt is with deep regret that I am 
again obliged to announce the conti- 
nuance of his Majesty’s lamented in- 
disposition. 

_*It would have given me great sa- 
tisfaction to have been enabled to 
communicate to you the termination 
of the war between this country and 
the United’States of America. 

“ Although this war originated in the 
most unprovoked aggression on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States, and was calculated to promote 
the designs of the common enemy of 
Burope against the rights and indepen. 
dence of all other nations, 1 never have 
ceased to entertain a sincere desire to 
ring it to a conclusion on just and ho- 
Rourable terms. : 
“lam still engaged in negotiations 
for this purpose; the success of them 
must, however, depend on my disposi- 
tion being met with corresponding 

sentiments on the part of the enemy. 

“The operations of his Majesty's 
forees by sca and land in the Chesa- 

Vor, I, Nuwemier, 1814. 


peake, in the course of the present 
years have been attended with the most 
rilliant and successful results. 

“The flotilla of the enemy in the 
Patuxent has beendestroyed. Thesig- 
nal defeat of their land forces enabled 
a detachment of his Majesty’s army to 
dake possession of the city of. Wash- 
ington; and the spirit of enterprise 
which has characterized all the moves 
ments in that quarter has produced on 
the inhabitants a deep and sensible im- 
pression of the calamities of a -war in 
which they have been so wantonly in« 
volved. 

** The expedition directed from Ha- 
lifax to the Northern Coasts of the 
United States has terminated in a man- 
ner not less satisfactory. The success- 
ful course of this operation has been 
followed by the immediate submission 
of the extensive and important district 
east of the Penobscot river, to his Ma- 
jesty’s arms. 

“In adverting to these events, Lamm 
confident you will be disposed to render 
full justice to the valour and discipline 
which have distinguished his Majesty's 

Jand and sea forces ; and you will regret 
with me the severe loss the country 
has sustained by the fall of the gallant 
Commander of ‘bis Majesty’s troops in 
the advance upon Baltimore. 

‘+ T availed myself of the earliest op- 
portunity afforded by the state of affairs 
in Europe, to detach a considerable 
inilitary force to the River St. Law- 
rence; but its arrival could not possi- 
bly take place till an advanced period 
of the cainpaign. 

“* Notwithstanding the reverse which 
appears to have occurred ‘on Lake 
Champlain, | entertain the most con- 
fident expectation, as well from the 
amount as from the description of the 
British foree now serving in Canada, 
that the ascendancy of his Majesty's 
arms throughout that part of North 
America will be Afectually establishede 
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“The opening of the Congress at 
Vienna has been retarded, from una. 
voidable causes, to a later period than 
had been expected. 

“It will be my earnest endeavour, 
in the negotiations which are now in 
progress, to promote such arrangements 
as may tend to consolidate that peace 
which, in conjunction with his Majes- 
ty’s allies, | have had the happiness of 
concluding; and to re-establish that 
just equilibrium amongst the different 
powers, which will afford the best 
prospect of permanent tranquillity to 
Europe. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
**L have directed the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you. 
‘*lL am happy to be able to inform 
you, that the revenue and commerce 
of the United Kingdom are in the most 
flourishing condition. 

“I regret the necessity of the large 
expenditure which we must be prepa- 
red to meet in the course of the ensu- 
ing year; but the circumstances under 
which the long and arduous contest ia 
Europe has been carried on and con. 
eluded, have unavoidably led to large 
arrears, for which you will sce the 
necessity of providing; and the war 
still subsisting with America renders 
the continuance of great exertions in- 
dispensable. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* The peculiar character of the late 
war, as well asthe extraordinary length 
of its duration, must have materially 
affected the internal situation of all the 
countries engaged in it, as well as the 
commercial relations which formerly 
subsisted between them. 

**Uuder these circumstances I am 
confident you will see the expediency of 
proceeding with due caution in the 
adoption of such regulations as may be 
necessary for the purpose of extending 
our trade, and securing our present ad- 
vantages: aud you may rely on my 
cordial co-operation aud assistance in 
every measure which is calculated to 
contribute to the prosperity and wel- 
fare of his Majesty's dominions.” 


* At the conclusion. his Royal Highness re- 
turned in the usual siate to Carlton House, 


The Peeresses and strangers then withdrew, 
and an adjournment ensued during plea- 
sare. 

The House having resumed, Lord Ex- 
mouth was introduced, and touk the oaths 
and-his seat. His Lordship’s supporters 
were Lord Ellenborough and Lord Kenyon. 

Lord Auckland took the oaths and hig 
seat. 

At. five o’clock the Lord Chancellor ap+ 
peared on the woolsack and soon after read 
His Royal Highness the, Prince ' Regent’s 
Speech, which was also repeated by the 
clerk at the table. 

The youthful Earl of Abingdon moved, 
that an humble Address be presented to 
his Royal Highness, thanking him fur his 
most gracious Speech, congratulating his 
Royal H:ghness on the topics it contained, 
and assuring him of the concurrence of the 
House. 

The Earl of Delaware seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord Darnley could not admit that the 
situation of the Britis} forces in America, 
and the mode in which the war had been 
conducted, was a matter of exultation. 
The British army had increased in power 
and reputaticn during the last year, but 
the navy of Great Britain had been gradu- 
ally falling from its high point of superio- 
rity. This was enly to be attributed to the 
mal-adminstration of naval affairs. ‘It 
would strike their Lordships, he said, ata 
inatter extraordinary, that during the war 
in which we have been engaged with Ame- 
tica, it has scarcely happened that ships 
of equal force have been engaged with Bri- 
tish ships. This was a stbject which he 
had been desirous of submitting to Parlia- 
ment, aud he had only neglected in the 
hope that the end of the war with America 
would have saved him the trouble of intro- 
ducing it. With respect to the Congress, 
he was desirous of saying what he had 
said before, namely, that the favourable 
time for this country to make terms, was 
when the Allies entered Paris. ‘lhe aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, in his Lordship’s 
opinion, would not be genera'ly adopted. 
It was not reasonable to suppose that states, 
renewing their almost annihilated com- 
merce, would consent to yield that impor- 
tant point. His Lordship disapproved of 
the proceedings at the capture uf Wash¢ 
ington, and having opposed the Address, 
concluded by saying, he should feel it his 
duty to make inquiry as early as possible 
respecting the Naval Administration. 

ord Melville could not tell where the 
Novle Lord gained his information ree 
specting misconduct in the naval depart- 
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ment; but he could assure the Noble Earl 
that supplies had been furnished by the 
Admiralty in abundance, to all branches of 
the American service. If it was the intea- 
tion of the Noble Earl to advert to the cap- 
tures made by the enemy, it might be ne- 
cessary to inquire how any enemy abound- 
ing in seamen, could insure success to 
their cruisers. Durivg the time we have 
been engaged in war with the Americans, 
we have capiured one fourth of 200 ships 
of warand armed vessels. Was that a 
proof of mark-d misconduct? Perhaps 
the Nob!e Earl would be surprized to learn 
that 38 American vessels of the larcest 
size had been captured, and 199 privateers 
and armed vessels taken on their own coust. 
Out of the large trading vessels, 900 had 
been taken, and the total merchantmen 
little less than 1900. When these facts 
caine to be known, there would be little 
room tv say the naval administration had 
been inactive. Notwithstanding the.coast 
was infested with privateers, the number 
of captures in June last was lower than 
the number in June preceding the Ame- 
rican war. The total of ships Jost by sail- 
ing without convoy was thirty-eight; the 
whole number of coasting vessels taken, 
over which the Admiralty had no controul, 
was eleven only. * Let the Noble Lord 
bring forward his investigation when he 
will? said Lord Melville, ‘*and I will be 
ready to state to him at all times, as I do 
now, that he will find that the demands 
on that part of the world have not only been 
cymplied with, but exceeded in two-fold 
abundance.” 

Lord Grer.ville said, it was unfortunately 
a prevai'ing opinion, that the affairs of 
the navy had been neglected. Fis lord- 
ship expressed a hope that the time would 
come, when io justice to the Noble Lord, 
and in justice to the navy, inquiry would 
be made. The navy, which had enjoy:d 
for twenty years the highest fame, feit 
themselves foiled in contest with America, 
“I say I hope,” said Tord Grenville, 
" the day will come when the examination 
is totake place; and J doassure the Nuble 
Viscount I will bring an impartial and just 
mind, and an earnest desise to find that 
the present presumption tay be unfounded. 
When the inquiry does come, it will be im- 
possible for the Noble Lord to say the 
British Flag has not suffered. British fri- 
gates have been seen striking their flags, 
and I find from the merchants, that the 
coast has been blockaded by the privateers 
oftheenemy! Yet I do not feel it incum- 
hent ta say, that they have secured the 
decisive preponderance in the command of 


the American waters. I have always been 
led to believe thatthe supetiority in Ame- 
rica consisted in the possession of the Ca- 
nadian waters. This was the opinion of 
former Governments. It becomes a ques- 
tion to know how we are found struggling 
with the power of America, having been 
so long acquainted with a knowledge of the 
war? With respect to the question gene- 
rally before us, | may say, it has been’ 
my desire to concur in most addresses, hut 
in this it is impossible to concur. After 
the long struggle, and wonderful events, 
which have distinguished the conclusion of 
it, so much to the interest of mankind, b 
did hope we should this day be called onto 
consider the means of improving the situa. 
tion of the public, and removing the bur- 
dens of the country; but I see on the 
contrary, when the war which justified these 
burdens has ceased, that nothing is spceken 
of but large expenditure, and increased 
burdens on the people. I looked with the 
utinost anxiety to that part of the Speech 
which alludes to the state of negotiation 
with America, It was my practice to con- 
demn the conduct of this country towards 
America; but when you had repealed those 
Orders of Council], and America declared 
War, on a ground that when tothe de- 
struction of your maritime rights, there was 
but one voice as to the necessity of up- 
holding the contest; but I mustsay, the 
circumstances which gave birth to the war 
ceased with the war of Europe, and never 
did 1 think two great nations would wanton- 
ly shed blood on a retrospective abstract 
question. As far as my judgment went, 
all occasion of war hi-d ceased, when peace 
was restored to Europe, and | conceived 
that nothing remained to be done but to 
return to that state from which the two 
countries bad unfortunately departed. | 
must say, of all the speeches I have ever 
seen, and all the terms of expression in the 
English language, conveying a desire to 
make pence, I think I never met an expres 
sion so little calculated to convey a desire 
for peace, as that in the Speech. The war 
was and is, I am decidedly of opinion, a 
war of aggravation on the past of the ene- 
my. From the momentour unjust Orders 
in Council were repealed, and America de~ 
clared war, it was a war of injustice on her 
part; but ] hope we are carry:ng on a war 
for the object of peace; not a war of re- 
séntment. There are two distinet instanceg 
of « departure from the system of civilized 
warfare, O.e occurred at the occupation 
of Washington. He was induced, by a re- 
gard for the sacred principle of hurhanity, 
to complain of the ray of the tevops ia 
3 : 
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Washington, in destroying the public build- 
ings. They destroyed the palace of the 
President, and other civil buildings, 
which his Lordship considered barbarous 
warfare, never adopted by the ferocivus 
troops on the Continent, except in the in- 
stance of burning the Kremlin at Moscow, 
It was with extreme regret he contemplat- 
ed the destruction of the military build- 
ings—it was an act which nothing but a 
principle of retaliation could have justi- 
fied, and if that cause had existed, why 
had vot proclamation been made, for the 
purpose of showing that a terrible punish- 
ment was not inflicted without grounds ? 
He had seen a proclamation upon another 
occas on, in which that pricciple was ex- 
esnplified ; and one town fell because ano- 
ther had been destroyed, under circum. 
stances degrading to the character of the 
military. {In the proclamation he alluded 
to, there was more than a general state- 
ment of the causes of the retaliation, there 
was a distinct and specific enumeration of 
the grounds fur resorting to such extremi- 
ties, and the proclamation contained an 
order, that similar acts should be abstained 
from, except in cases where similar atro- 
cilivs were committed by the enemy. But 
in this case no proclamation was made— 
nothing was put forward as a palliation, or 
an excuse for the adoption of a principle 
which, without the support of a strong re- 
taliatory feeling, must be supposed to 
spring from one of mere revenge—it bore 
the appearance, he lamented te say, to the 
world, of being unaccompanied by any thing 
but the blind spir't of revenge, and was nat 
only revolting to the sensibility of every 
one capable of being moved at the recital 
of the horrors of war, but pecaliarly cal- 
culated to reflect dishonour on the country, 
and break up that noble distinction which 
England had the chatacter of always main- 
taiuing between a conqueringand a cons 
quered enemy 

With respect to the Continent, and the 
delay of the negociations, he had a few 
words to say. Parliament fad assembled, 
a description had been given in a Speech 
from the Throne, of the state of our affairs, 
in regard to America, and the gratifying 
prospect which the tranquillity of the sur- 
rounding nations presented; but not one 
word was said of the British army, kept 
up in ‘British pay, vpon the Continent. 
He begged to know whether Ministers 
meant to insinuate, that such a fact was 
ove of noimportance? Whether the main- 
tenance of 40,000 men was a matter so 
trivial as to deserve no notice? Ata pe- 
tio! when the people had a right to expect 


a material dimimution of public expen e, 
was it politic to add to that expenc by 
such extraordinary means? The “Noble 
Lord did not know but prese t circum. 
stances might require the measure of whioh 
he spoke, that such an esiabl shment 
should exist ; but certainly the intention 
should have been communicated to Parlia- 
ment: so stupendous and astonishing a 
fact should not have been concealed for a 
whole year, He concluded by stating, 
that theugh there were some positions in 
the speech from the throne to which he 
had_irreconcileable objections, that to 
which he fell most repugnance was the 
profuse and warlike character of the Speech, 
the profuse an warlike character of the 
address. 

Lord Liverpool said, the real state of the 
circumstances of the country was develop - 
ed in the Speech, and if it abstained from 
holding out hopes which itwould be impos- 
sible to gratify, the country must feel 
rather obliged than disappointed upon the 
occurrence of any unexpected event which 
gave either victory or defeat. He would 
assure their Lordships, that the most na- 
tural construction to put upon the Speech 
was that which was intended should be ap- 
plied, namely, that peace would be made 
as speedily as possible, consistently with 
the character of the British vation, and 
that retrenchments would be made wher- 
ever and whenever-they could be made, 
consistently with what was expedient, under 
existing circumstances. The Speech from 
the Throne was intended to convey nothing 
less than the idea, that however wanton the 
attacks of the American Government might 
be, however Violent their attempts to in- 
jure the interests of Great Britam might 
he, there were no sentiments in the minds 
of this Government which ine!ined them to 
refuse av opportunity of putting an end to 
the horrors of war.’ The Noble Lord 
(Grenville) had called the attemion of 
their Lordships, to what he called the in- 


jostice and inhumanity of visiting the cala- 


mities of war upon the inhabitants, It was 
ahardship which every body must lament, 
and which every body would reprobate; 
but that a pressure upon the people’ was 
necessary, in order to give them an idea 
of the vices of their government, and s:- 
mulate them to pursue the means of stop- 
ping those maxims of shame seen througl 
their country, by firmness and unanimity. 
Upon every occasion during the war, the 
most sacred respect was paid to private 
property. Perhaps, if the cherge of 
cruelty had been transferred from the 
British to the American soldier, the war 
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might deserve the character, for rum mark- 
edthe progress of the latter; uo matter 
whether the property was public or private, 
whether the buildings were military or un- 
military, a general devastation followed 
close at the heels of success. ‘Towns were 
destroyed, families driven out naked and 
houseless in the depth of winter, where 
they svon became as cold as the snow that 
fell upon them. There was one instance 
which might be very appropriately men- 
tioned, as a counterbalance to the enormity 
of destroying the public buildings in Wash- 
ington. ‘The Americans got possession of 
York, the capital of Upper Canada, Had 
they any regard to the unmilitary buiid- 
ings, or did they respect priva'e property ? 
In the first case the town was spared with- 
out capitulation, the hand of the soldier 
was restrained ; in the other, those scenes 
of terror and destruction uften presented to 
the overthvown and unresisting were exhi- 
bited. The British Commander was obliged 
to retaliate. He did so from that principle 
to which in all similar cases of extreimity 
the inclination of the soldier must be sub- 
gervient, Upon this occasion Sir G. Pre- 
vost wrote to Sir Alex. Cochrane, represeut- 
ing the necessity of retaliating; aud who 
could say that in asserting this principle 
he was not ‘justified? With respect to 
the state of the Continent, he had but a 
few words tosay. He would call upon the 
Noble Earl! to consider the events of the 
late war, the extraordinary occurrences 
that crowded together at that critical mo- 
ment, when the liberty of the Continent 
was tobe asserted, or to be lost. Surely, 
ifthe Noble Lord reflected upon all this, 
his surprise at deloy must cease, and he 
must allow, that the confusion from which 
the state of universal affairs was relieved, 
and the arrangement of the system, which 
had been so embarrassed and confounded, 
required more time for recovery than from 
@dinary convulsions The Noble Lord 
(Grenville) had asked, why the British 
arms should be upon the Continent in a 
time of peace? and was of opinion that 
such a regulation was inconsistent with any 
measure of governmental law. But after 
such a state of things, as had no resemblance 
many transactions within the memory of 
man, could it appear that any regulation 
Was extraordinary which grew out of thuse 
wonderful facts ? Their Lordships m'ght not 
perceive the necessity of establishing such 
aforce, butsurely they shou'd not com. 
piain of an omission upon the part of Gu- 


vernment with respect toa communication * 


upon the subject. It might be remember- 
ed that last year he moved a résolution for 


a large vote of credit, and distinctly stated, 
that it would be expedient to keep a military 
force upon the Continent until arrangements 
of a lasting natme should be made, In. 
timately connected as this precautionuy 
conduct was with the interests of the coun- 
try, he did not anticipate any objection to 
his vote, much less did he expect at this 
moment to hear the measure, which was 
of old standing, reprobated, The Noble 
Lord concluded by declaring that no fair 
objection could be made to any paragraph 
of the Speech, and therefore noue to the 
Address, 

The question was then put and carried, 
Thursday, Nov. 10. 
Appointment of Chairman of Committees. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, that the 
Earl of Shaftesbury be appointed Chair- 
man of the Committees of the House. 
Ordered: andalso, on the motion of the 
Earl of Liverpool, that the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury do take the Chair in all Committees 
of the House and in all Select Committees, 
unless any such Committee should be spe- 
cially empowered to choose their own 
Chairman. 

The House adjouined, and went in pro- 
cession to Carlton House, to present the 
Address voted un Tuesday to the Priuce 
Regent. 

November 14. 
Loss of the Flotilla on Lake Erie. 

The Marquis of Buckingham rose, pur- 
Stiant to notice, to move for the production 
of the minutes and sentence of the cuurt- 
martial held upon Capt. Barclay and sur- 
viving officers and men lately belonging to 
the flotilla on Lake Erie, relative to the 
loss of that flotilla, He had once hoped 
that his task would have been confined 
to the statement of some parliamentary 
grounds for calling for the production of 
these papers; having no conception that 
any objection would have been made to the 
laying of the documents before their lord- 
ships. He concluded by moving that an 
humble address be presented to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would be graciously pleased to order to 
be ‘aid before their Lordships the minntes 
of a court-martial, held on the 16th of Sep- 
tember last, on Capt. Barclay, the surviv- 
ing officers and men of the flotiliaon Lake 
Erie, together with the sentence of that 
court. 

Lord Bathurst.—His objection to the 
present motion did nut proceed from any 
apprehension of the result as far as :espect- 
ed the naval administration of the cour- 
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try, and the conduct of ministers. His op 
position tothe motion rested upon very dif- 
ferent grounds. It rested, that if the minutes 
were produced under the present circam- 
stances and state of information on the 
subject, and entered on the records of the 
house, they might be prejudicial to certain 
officers of the army and navy before they 
had ati opportauity of making their defence, 
Cons'dering the manner in which the cha- 
Yacters of certain officers were implicated, 
the objection to the immediate production 
these minutes appeared to rest on very 
solid grounds; and no advantage which 
eould bé gained by that production, could 
compensate the inconvenience that must 
result from laying these papers on their 
Rordship# table, before the whole matter 
Kad been fully investigate). When that 
Investigation was completed, their Lord- 
shijss would have the whole subject before 
them, auld then Only could they come to a 
sound and just conclusion on the snbject. © 

After a warm debate in which Lord Mel- 
ville and Lord Grenville took part, at the 
suggestion of the last Noble Lord the niotion 
was withdrawn. 

Treaty for the Maintenance of British Tioops, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said,in rising 
to move for copies of al! engagements with 
foreign powers for the mmintenauce of Bri. 
tish troops, lhe felt it his duty to persevere 
in moving for the said engagements, from 
a conviction tirat there is in the nature of 
these azreemetits a cround for parliamen- 
tary interference. Jtisa treaty riot com- 
wetvicated to parliament, but arising out 
of the transactions and circumstances 
which haré no longer existinee. A treaty 
avising out of the power of Bonaparte which 
had ceased to exist; a treaty therefore 
founded on the different state of Europe, 
yet, as proceeding to exeeution in this 
country, of great extent and importance. 
Having commented on the danger of parti- 
truning Poland, Sdxony, and other States, 
the Noble Marquis expressed a hope that 
the Noble Ear! would afford such exp'ana- 
tlon on thé subject, as a sense of duty 
would permit; and concladed by moving 
aw hiuunble address to thé Prince Regent, 
fir copies Of Treaties in question, 

The Earl of Liverpool intimated that a 
sense of duty prevented him from giving 
the least explanation on the subject. 

After a few words from the Marquis of 
Fansduwne, Lord Liverpool expressed. his 
nitention not to offer opposition to the 
thotion. ' Accordingly, with the introduc- 
tion of the words “ or substance” after the 
word “copy,” the motion was agreed to—~ 


Tuesday, November 15. 

Lord Daraley moved for a number of 
documents respecting the naval department, 
which produced some observations from 
Lord Melville. 

Wednesday, Nov. 16. 

The Earl of Liverpool presented copies 
of the substance of tie convention entered 
into at Chaumont between his majesty and 
his allies, the 19th of June last, relative to 
the maintaining of a body of traeps on the 
continent ; and also a copy of certain pro- 
visional articles respecting that engage- 
ment, both of which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

A short cotiversation occurred between 
the Earls of Liverpool and Donoughmovre, 
as to the time or hour at which it was to be 
supposed the public business of the session 
would commence, when we understood the 
Earl of Liverpool to st»te generally, that 
whenever any business of an importaut na- 
ture was to be brought frward by any of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, due notice would 
of course be communicated to the House, 
and he had no doubt the same preparation 
would be afforded by other Noodle Lords. 





Friday, Nov. 18. 
Seumen’s Bill. 
Mr. Croker brought up from the Com- 
mons the bill “ to encourage and reward 
petty officers, seameu, and marines, for 


+ long and faithful services.’ Read a firet 


time, and ordered to be read a second time 
on Monday, to which day the house ad- 
journed, 

Re 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, November 8. 

At ten minutes past two o’clock, the 
Speaker entered the House, At two, the 
guns placed on the opposite bank of the 
Thames, announced the arrival of the 
Prince Regent at the House of Lords. In 
a few minutes afterwaids, the House was 
summoned to the House of Lords by the 
Black Rod, who informed the Speaker that 
the Prince Regen comuanded the atten 
dance of the House in the House of Lords. 
The House attended accordingly ; and in & 
short period returned. The Speaker left 
the House ; at a quarter before four he 
again entered, and took the Chair. The 
Outlawry Bill was brought in and read @ 


‘first time, as customary: and, after @ 


short pause, Mr. Sprakr stated, that the 
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House had heen iti the House of Peers, 
where they had heard a most gracious 
Speech from the Throne, of which, to pres 
vent mistakes, he harl obtained a copy, 
and which, with the permission of the 
Honse, he would read. The Speech (fu 
which see the Jords) was then read from the 
Chair: at the conclusion of which, 

Lord Bridport said, that on rising to 
move an Address to the Prince Regent, on 
the oveasion of his mort gracious Speech, 
he should advert to. all the topics in_ the 
Speech. His Lordship then read the Ad- 
dress, which, as ysual, was an echo of the 
Speech. 

Mr. Graham rose to second the Address. 
In speaking of the war with America he said 
America was the aggressor ; and that ata 
time when the world saw France governed 
by a most implacable foe to England, excit- 
ing by its influence all the powers of the 
Continent against us, for nothing short 
of our utter destruction ; did she then step 
forward in the cause of freedom, of 
independence, of humanity ?—No: like 
the assassin in the daik, she stepped up to 
the already beset victim, and, in a mo- 
ment of terror and peril, demanded con- 
cessions and almost unconditional surrender 
from one whom she thought incapable of 
resistance ; from the firmness and decision 
ofhis Majesty’s Ministers, the country was 
prevented from giving way, and England 
and Europe were save! from tyranny and 
the arrogant claims of its adherents. In 
the chimerical idea of reducing !ingland, 
the President of the United States had long 
indu'ged ; in dreams of Uritish humiliation 
that personage had long been wrapped ; 
and from those dreams he had only been 
awoke by the flames of Washingti'n. What 
must have been his feelings when he saw his 
boasted city in the hands of conqnerors, 
whom he had hoped to degrade ? and what 
Must he have feit when he saw that those 
why led the victors on to conquest, knew 
How to restrain their impetuosity, and thus 
to give them double triumph, of humanity 
a3 well asvalour. The victory of Wash- 
ington was one unsnilied by a single out- 
rage, He concluded by cordially second- 
ing the Address. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he must express his 
astonishment that neither in the Speech, 
hor from the mouths of any of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, any reason had been given for 
the present early call of the House,—of any 
reason for assembling the House st so early 
% period. Perhaps they were to he told 
that some of the financial schemes of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had failed , 
afd he, to be sure, had heard, during the 


summer, Of what had been called the 
blunders of the Right Hon, Gentleman; 
he had heard of the inadequacy ofthe Right 
Hon, Gentleman’s plans, and he had hoped 
that some one of the Ministers would have 
advised a paragraph iv the Speech, stating 
the natureof those failures, or at least the 
cause of convening Parliament. Anticipa-~ 
tions of a very gloomy nature prevailed in 
the country ; stocks fell in price at one 
moment in expectation of a large loan; in 
another moment, ia fear of some other 
cause; fearful forebodings existed amorg 
the people.in consequence of the supposed 
schemes of the Right Hon. Gent. and a 
general belief that the House was called for 
money. With respect to war with America 
he would venture to say, that the whole 
blame was not to be attributed to America, 
—There was blame also to be attached to 
the weak conncils of this country, without 
which an accommodation might, in his 
opinion, have been hononrably effected, 
Let it be known and openly avowed if we 
are now at war for a boundary,—for the 
impressment of seamen,—wor in defence of 
our maritime rights ; and let those rights 
be defined, that we may know whether 
other countries will not claim the same ex- 
emptions and privileges as America. So 
far from thinking that the war had been 
conducted in the ablest manner, he arraign- 
ed, with the assent, he believed, of all com- 
mercial men, the Conduct at least of the 
Naval war. How did it happen that with 
our innumerable pennants floating on the 
surface of che ocean, there was no pro- 
tection for British trade? How did it haps 
pen that the enemy’s privateers, even on 
our OWy coast, and almost at the mouth of 
our very harbours, were permitted to re- 
main unch#stised? With respect to the 
affaiis of Europe, he was not sorry, he 
said, to have an opportunity of expressing 
his opinion. , At the time of the Peace of 
Paris he bad willingly expressed his appro- 
bation of the conduct of the Noble Lord 
(Castlereagh) now absent, because he 
thought the Noble Lord had conducted 
himself well. Hedid not even now impate 
to him any blame; but he could not buat 
regret what was now passing in Europe. 
He had formerly expressed his opinion that 
the great powers were taking too great 
strides, and had disapproved of Austria's 
seizing Italy. He now saw still more to 
regret or condemn, and which, in his 
opinion, was but ill calculated to consoli- 
date the peace of Europe. He wished ta 
see the Sovereigns of Europe treat the 
inhati‘ants of the different States as.beings 
who had some interest in the soil and gee 
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vernment, and not as subjects only of ex- 
change or transfer. One could not but 
wonder that recent misfortunes had not 
taught them some useful lessons, and in- 
spired them with more humanity towards 
the people. If they have become so para. 
lyzed as to wish to destroy the arts, and 
put freedom out of the heads of mankind; 
if they imagine that Republics are no long- 
er in fashion, and therefore think they can 
banish every thing like liberty or thought 
from society ; if these are their sentiments, 
as in some places they appear to be; the 
consequences will be, that either freedom 
will be banished from the world, or the 
people will arm themselves against such 
tyranny, and drive them from their thrones, 
as the enemies of mankind. When I hear 
that Sexony is to be divided, and to be no 
longer a power in Europe, [ cannot help 
considering, said the Hon, Member, the 
injary done, not to the Sovereign only, but 
also tothe people. Saxony he regarded as 
the garden of Germany, aud remarkalle 
for the happiness of the people, and their 
love to their Sovereign, though he wasa 
Catholic and they were Protestants. Bona- 
parte, however, was in possession of the 
capital of Saxony, and of the person of the 
King, so that whatever might have been 
his inclination, the King bad it not in his 
power to act otherwise with safety. Were 
the people for this, however, to suffer, and 
be subjected to an unprincipled partition, 
and deprived of their maternal existence ? 
This partition, though he hoped it had not 
been executed, he considered as unprinci- 
pled as that of Poland, There was a gene- 
ral feeling in the world, in favour of the re- 
storation of the independence of Poland ; 
and he conceived this measure to be neces- 
sary to the permanent peace of Europe, 
Russia it appeared was not unwilling to 
restore this kingdom, if Austria would be 
satisfied without further aggrandisenient. 
But there was another circumstance which 
had lately attracted public nviice, and 
which he conceived to be a very s‘ rious 
evil: Hanover it seemed was created into 
a Kingdom, and his Majesty was made 
King of Hanover, after the mode vf creat- 
ing Kings by Bonaparte. He wassure, was 
his Majesty capable of knowing this cir- 
cumstance, he woud not thank the Piince 
Regent for his ready acce-sion to this mea- 
sure, as there was nothing more remark- 
able in that excellent Monarch, than an ut- 
ter dislike to Bonaparte’s fashions. Two 
persons, who bad lent no inconsiderable as- 
sistance to the allies, seemed now themselves 
to be in no very secure situation: he al- 
luded to Bernadotte, the Crown Prince of 


Sweden, and to Murat, the King of Naples” 
to whom the allies, when they were looking 
every where for assistance, had applied also 
for their co-operation. It was said that 
Murat wag in possession of an engagement 
from our Ministers, tu secure him in his 
kingdom. He wished to know if this report 
was true, asthe way in which the Allies 
were at present going on was not unlikely 
to remove both Marat and Bernadotte. 
This would be the more to be regretted, as 
great improvements, it was reported, had 
taken place in Naples during the peiiod of 
his reign, rendering it a cootrast to the 
darkness and ignorance that seemed to be 
sv warmly cherished in some other coun- 
tries. He hoped both these Princes would 
be countenanced. The Hon, Member 
then expressed his hope that no endeavours 
would be left unemployed to obtain the 
general consent of the Congress to co-ope- 
rate in the entire abol.tion of the Slave 
Trade. He then adverted to the present 

dep'orable state of Spain, and lamented 

that so much British blood should have been 

shed, and so much British treasure expends 

ed for so miserable a result. Rumour 

stated, that our money did arm the King of 
Spain to enslave his subjects. He wished 

to know if assistance had been given to 

Ferdinand unknown to parliament, to sup- 

port him in his wicked and oppressive mea- 

sures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer took a 
short view of such part of the Hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech as appeared to him tv want 
explanation, and more particularly those 
parts immediately connected with his owa 
department. He bad asked if Spain had 
received any pecuniary aid from this coun- 
try without the knowledge of Parliament, 
It is not for me, said the Chancellor, to 
justify or conde: the conduct or govern- 
ment of Ferdivand, but no aid has been of- 
fered him beyond the stipulated subsidy, 
nor cauld it have ben without the consent 
of Parliament. Inlooking at the conduct- 
of the war with America, the part in which 
the honour of the country was said to be 
so much concerned, was the capture of 
Washington and Alexandria. It must be 
always painful to justify measures that 
went beyond the ordinary mode of warfare ; 
but violence was ouly to be repelled by 
violence, and severity repressed by seve- 
tity. What was done was uo more than 
retaliation, and justitied by the conduct of 
the Americans, There was tlhe best ground 
for stating the improved state of our fi« 
nances; the revenue of 1813, ending on 
the 10. b of Oct. was 60,800,0::0/, whereas 
that of this year was 63,461,000/. making 
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an improveinent of above two milliens, 
This imprevement pervaded every depait- 
ment of the revenue, as appeared from a 
comparative view of the Excise, Customs, 
Stamps, &¢.. The. Property. Tax. was last 
year thirteen millions, whereas this year 
it amountell to 34,189,000/. There was 
only a diminution in the Land Tax of 
above 50,000/. ‘The Exports had also much 
increased within'the lastthree years ; those 
from the port of Landon amounted in,1812 
to 11,446,0002, In 1813, they were 
18,915,000’. and.this year they ameunted 
to 26,828,(001. This shewed that our trade 
was in a very flourishing and improving 
situation. The Electurate of Hanover was 
the oldest and.one of the most respectable 
ain Germany ; and. when the empire was no 
donger ejective, it would have been absurd 
to continue the title. Sume other tit'e, 
therefore, was thought necessary, with 
which, however, this Government had: no- 
thing todo, It was only doing justice at 
the same time to the Council that advised 
the Prince Regent to accede, to state that 
the measure was commended by all the 
great powers of Germany.—We were seck- 
‘ing to establish no innovation in public com-~ 
merce, but the usual customs and maritime 
rights sanctioned by length of time, and 
which we were as ready to grant to others, 
as toclaim to ourselves, If the Americans, 
under whatever pretence, attempted to in- 
fringe upon them, the Government and 
people of this country were bound resolutely 
to maintain them. 

Mr. A. Baring thought, that aregard to 
the length of time during which the war 
was carried on, and the enormous public 
burdens it had produced, should have in- 
duced the Prince Regent’s Ministers to 
hold out some promise of relief to the peo- 
ple in the Speech from the Throne. Even 
that odious and inquisitorial burden, the 
Property Tax, was not noticed in the 
Speech, or by any of the Ministers in their 
places—(hear, hear !)—The principal ex- 
cuse for the continuance of the public ex- 
penses, wasthe war with America. 

The Address was then agreed to, and 
ordered to he reported on‘Wednesday, 

Mr. Whitbread inqu'red when the Chan- 
‘ecllor of the Exchequer intended to bring 
forward any Plan of Finance ? 

The Chancellor of the’ Exchequer stated, 
that the first day, when the House could 
possibly go into a Commitiee of Supply, 
would be Monday next, when he hoped to 
be able to move some Resolutions. 

Mr. Tierney requested to know what 
course he meant to pursue with respect to 
the Property Tax. 

Vor, I, November, 1814, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not prepared to answer the question as to 
thecourse he meant to pursue, but should 
not appoint an early day, 

Mr. Tierney thought that a full atten, 
dance could not be expected beyond the 
present month. 

‘The-Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
intend to bring.on the Property Tax before 
Christmas. 

Mr. Tierney.—Nor any other War Tax ? 

The Chancellor of tire Exchequer.—No, 
Adjourned, 





Wednesday, November 9, 
Troops in the Law, Countries, ; 

Mr. Freemantle moved that an humble 
Address be presented to his Royal High 
ness the Prince Regent, praying that the 
copy or copies of any engagement entered 
into with foreign ypowers, for the mainte, 
nance and support of British or foreign 
troops onthe Continent of Europe, be laid 
before the House. 

The Chancellor. of the Exchequen wag 
able to acquaint the House that this Cou- 
vention, though signed Jast Session, had 
never been ratifiedon the part of the Allies, 
That would create no surprize, whey if 
wis considered that all the Ministers of the 
great Allied Powers had been employed 
during the summer in; journies and nego- 
ciations. Such being the state of it, hq 
should feel it his duty to move the previous 
question upon the present motion. The 


‘Convention itself arose out of the Treaty 


of Chaumornt, which had for its object ta 
unite the forces of the Allies, in order to 
subdne the overwhciming power of Lona- 
parte. When that object ceased, from the 
restoration of the Bourbons, much stilb 
remained to be done in determining the fu- 
ture condition of the territories which were 
wrested from the dominion of France; aud 
it was agreed that each of the contracting 
parties should, notwithstanding, keep om 
foot a proportion of that quota of force 
which had been stipulated in the Treaty of 
Chaumont. The troops in question were 
sent as part of our contributions towards 
carrying on the war, and they would have 
been equally sent there had no Treaty 
existed, 

Mr. Freemantle’s motion was withdrawn, 

Thursday, November 10. 

The Hou-e went with the Address to his 

Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 





Friday, November 11. 
Reward to the Navy. 
Mr. Croker rose, to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the further-encoyrage- 
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ment and reward of the petty officers, sea- 
men, and marines of the Royal Navy. 
He briefly stated tothe House the object of 
this Bill, For the reward and maintenance 
of the scamen and royal marines, when 
disabled by wounds, or absolutely worn ont, 
a fund was provided by the chest at Green. 
wich; but for seamen who were discharged 
after acertain length of service, though not 
absolutely worn out, no reward was ap- 
pointed. The Governor and Commissio- 
ners of Greenwich Hospital, thoagh anai- 
ous to extend relief to that class of cleim- 
ants, found themselves restricted by the 
Act of Parliament, which expressly point- 
ed out those men only who were wound- 
ed, disabled, or worn out, as the specific 
objects of that fund. The intention of the 
present Bill was to do away that restriction, 
and to render the chest at Greenwich, and 
the Hospital there, ava.lable, as far as they 
would go, to all those petty officers, sea- 
men, and royal marines, whom a certain 
length of service entitled to claim such 
benefit, It was also the intention of the 
Board of Admiralty, after a certain length 
of service, to grant to Seamen and Royal 
Marines a free discharge, with a pension, 
instead of that interujinable service which 
now existed ; taking care to make the re- 
gulations as analogous to those of the army, 
as, upon a fair and liberal view, the two 
services will admit. Another object of the 
Bill was to consolidate the funds of the 
chest at Greenwich with those of the Royal 
Hospital.—He begged to remind the House 
of one thing :—at present, all the funds out 
of which the p«nsions of Chelsea College 
were paid were borne by the public, while 
those at Greenwich were paid by the seamen 
themselves, out of ‘their wages, &c. The 
army, on the contrary, suffered no deduc- 
tion from their wages; and he trusted, 
therefore, he did not form too confident a 
hope in believing, that should Parliamentary 
aid be necessary to place the two services 
upon an equal footing, that aid would be 
cheerfully granted.—(ear) The exemplary 
conduct of the seamen and royal marines 
had, on various occasiors, called foith 
their admiration and approbation. They 
had, indeed, on various trying oecasions, 
especially since the conclusion of the peace, 
when, from the ships being ou distant sta- 
tions, and other causes, it was found impos- 
sible to discharge them all with equal im- 
partiality, given proofs of the greatest 
loyalty and devotion totheir country. He 
concluded with moving for leave to bring 
in a Billto encourage ard reward the petty 
officers, seamen, and marines, for long and 
faithful services, 


The Bill was read a first time, aad or- 
dered to be read a second time on Mon- 
day, and printed. 


Court-Martial on Colonel Quentin. 

Colone) Palmer said he was extremely 
sorry to have to call the attention of the 
House toa subject in which it might be 
thought that he was actuated by person- 
al motives : he alluded to the proceedings 
of the recent Court-Martial on Colonel 
Quentin. As far as related to himself, 
there was nothing in those proceedings 
which affected him; for he trusted that 
his own character stood so perfectly un- 
impeached by them that it needed no justi- 
eerie ate hear, hear !}—It was for 
the sake of others, not for his own, that he 
now addressed the House. He was aware 
upon what delicate ground he s‘ood ; and, 
at the same time he was anxious to d» 
justice where justice was due; he should 
take ware to avoid every topic which did 
not vecessarily connect itself with his in- 
tentions. His only subject, at present, 
however, was, to move for the proceedings 
of that Court-Martial: with the sentence 
he had nothing to do, and meant not to 
complain of it; but he would take upon 
himself to say that there were observations 
made by the Members of that Court-Mar- 
tial which were not warranted by, nor 
founded in, fact. He should abstain, at 
present, from any statement of what he 
had to offer, and in the interim should only 
move for the proceedings. Perbaps he 
might find it necessary to ground a motion 
upon those proceedings, but he did not wish 
tu pledge himself to any such course. He 
was afraid he could not, consistently with 
the rules of the House, make the motion at 
that moment—[“ Yes, you can!’ was ex- 
claimed by several Members]. Ifso, he 
should then beg leave to move, that the 
Proceedings of the Court Martial upon 
Colonel Quentin be Jaid upon the Table of 
that House. 

The motion being handed up to the Chair, 
the Speaker express:d some doubt «8 to 
the propriety of its form. He apprehended 
it would be more regular if conveited into 
an humble Address to his Roya! Highness 
the Prince Regent, the House how ever 
would assist him, if wrong, in’h's recol- 
lection, 

The motion was withdrawn, and shaped 
in the form of an Address, which being 
read and seconded, 

Mr. Manuwers Sutton said, it appeared to 
him, that no sufficient ground whatever 
had beon taid for granting immediately the 
object of the Hon, Member, and he put it 
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to the feelings, to the judgment of the 
House, whether there were not a thousand 
motives for negativing a proposition to 
submit the proceedings of any Court, whe- 
ther military or civil, to that House, un- 
less very strong reasons were produced for 
such a proceeding. He did not mean to 
say that it might not be very proper un Jer 
some circumstances to yield such iufor- 
mation ; but here no argumeuts had been 
employed, no facts stated, no motives 
held out, for the adoption of the present 
measure. 

Colone! Palmer said, that as the Right 
Hon. Gentleman wished for some facts that 
might justify the House in comp!yving with 
his motion, he would proceed to state— 
{Here several Members called out “ give 
notice.”} Colonel Paimer then said, that 
he was under the necessity of being absent 
from the.country in a few days, ‘as it would 
be necessary for him to be at Paris, But 
if any other Member would undertake to 
give the notice, it might equally accomplish 
what he wishe!, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had been desired 
by an Hon, Friend of his (Mr. Brand), 
to give anotice similar to thatof the Co- 
lonel’s, for Tuesday next. It would cer- 
tainly be desirable, however, that he should 
be present at the discussion. 

Colonel Palmer was extremely anxious to 
bring the motion forward on Monday, if 
the House would permit him. Monday 
wasaccordingly fixed, and the notice was 
entered for that day. 





Monday, November 14. 
Commitice of Supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the Order of the Day for the House going 
intoa Committee of Supply, and that the 
several accounts respecting the Navy 
Debts, Exchequer Bilis, &c. be referred to 
the said Committee. 

Sir George Warrender rose to move the 
tutmber of Seamen for the ensuing year. 
He concluded, therefore, by moving, that 
70,000 Seamen be employed, inclading 
15,000 Marines, for the service of the year 
1815; and that 2,652,250/. be granted for 
the wages of the said men for 12 months, 
at the rate of 1/, 15s. 6d. aman per month. 

Mr. Ponsonby could not give his con- 
sent willingly to this vote, till some of the 
Ministers stated and explained the financial 
situation of the country. 

_, The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
if Mr, Ponsonby meant the usual yearly 
statement, he must be aware this was pre- 
Mature, and that in fact it was not practi- 
cable, as the accounts cou'd not be made 


up so early. There was nothing so alarm- 
ing in the state of our finances, as to ex- 
cite the impatience of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Right Hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred to an idea that nad gone abroad, that 
there wonld be a great loan on the meet- 
ing of parliament. This report he had felt it 
necessary to contradict, and therefore had 
notified to the Bank, and the Gentlemen 
engaged in the last loan, that the report 
was without foundation. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman had likewise alluded to the 
bonding system, which had made a good 
dea! of noise with the public. He had no 
objection to state the circnmstauces of this 
transaction. ‘I'he House would remember, 
that in 1803a general Warehousing Act 
had passed the Legislature, enabling the 
merchant to warehouse his goods without 
paying the duties fur a given time. This 
indulgence had been extended from year to 
year, and in 1809, when the system of the 
enemy for shutting up the Continent was 
in its full activity, it was thought proper, 
in consideration to the merchant, still far- 
ther to extend it, and the duties that had 
been unpaid even during the whole of that 
time were not exacted. The temporary 
extension was therefore continued, and 
Government thought it expedient to wait 
till mere favourable times; but, this indal- 
gence at the same time was granted as 
likely to be of short duration. Towards 
the end of last year, when some of the Con- 
tinental ports were opened, the Treasury 
took the bondingsystem into consideration, 
and were of opivion that the revenue would 
be in some danger if the great extension 
of the indulgence were not abridged, and the 
sytsem brought back to its original iuten- 
tion. Onthe 25th of November 1813, the 
Treasury, therefore, continued the indul- 
gence only till the Ist of December; but 
ton representations being made, it was fur- 
ther continued, and warrants issued for the 
Ist of June following, and notice given 
that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment. to extend the indulgence beyond that 
time, unless in extraordinary cases. In 
May last a representation had been receiv~ 
ed from the merchants, stating, that the 
continued severity of the wister required 
moretime. Accordingly, outhe 10th of 
May !ast, the Lords of the Treasury tak 

ing the petitions they had received into 
consideration, ordered the indulgences to 
be continued till the 30th of October. In 
granting this further renewal of indulgence, 
the Lords had ordered, that unless all goods 
were released before the 30:h of October, 
they would be under the necessity uf levy- 
ing the duties on the goods, as they thought 
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the indulgence had been sufficiently ex- 
tended. Not long ago, however, seme of 
the gentlemen had said, that they had ne- 
ver heard of this order, which was very extra- 
ordinary, as itwas made expressly in answer 
tothe application of the merchants for the 
further indulgence. Others admitted that 
they had heard of it, but ‘said they did not 
think it wou'd be carried into effect, which 
might indeed be the more likely, as the in- 
dulgence had ‘been so often renewed. — 
(Hear, hear !)—The Treasury were desi- 
rous that the accounts should be made ont 
with the greatest accuracy, to which such 
delays were certainly an obstadle. He 
had an interview with several of those gen- 
tlemen, and it was agreed that the article 
of Coffee being excluded from the Conti- 
nent, should be allowed 12 months more.— 
Much mistake had taken place with respect 
to the quantity of goods warehoused. He 
had in his hand an account of these goods, 
and the duty did not amount to more than 
T,200,000/. The sum could not exceed 
300,0U0/. on which the indulgence, as ap- 
pearded from the quarterly statements, 
was granted. He knew the importance of 
the bonding system to mercantile men, but 
unless it was strictly kept to time there 
would he the greatest danger to the reve- 
nue. What the merchants contended for 
was, that the time shenld be unlimited, 
This would be attended with great difficulty 
and inconvenience. There was much diffi- 
eulty also attending the accounts. The Excise 
accounts for the port of London alone ex- 
ceeded one thousand folio volumes. He 
was prepared to propose what extension 
might be necessary, but it was absolutely 
necessary there should be a winding up of 
the aceounts, 

Mr. Baring considered the question as of 
the utmost importance to commerce, and 
thought, on the whole, that the Rigitt Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had put it un a very 
fair ground, 

Mr. Protheroe said, he understood that 
the obj ct of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was not to put anend to the system, 
but to improve it according to the state and 
circumstances of the country. He had 
himself no complaint from any merchant 
on the subject, and did not conceive that 
there could be any inconvenience from the 
measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the articles were to operate 
jointly ou the customs and excise; of ex- 
@iseable art cles, the principal were, to- 
bacco, wines, brandy, and rum. The quan- 
tity of these on hand was not so great as 
had been represented. With respect to to- 
bacco, the merchants would not complain 


of being obligeai to sell it at the present 
prices. Of French wines there ,might be 
about three weeks’ consumption, aud of 
wines, not French, about six; of brandy 
and rum, there might be about the ‘two 
hundred and twentieth part of a year’s 
consumption. 

Mr. Tierney said, in his opinion, our 
finances were in a most miserable state. It 
was not the rece pt of any sum that would: 
make our finances ftourishing, bat the 
equality of our revenue to our expendi- 
ture. In this respect our finances were 
any thing bat flourishing, the public ex- 
penditure being such’ that the revenue was 
by no means eqnal to keep pace with it. 
The day was now come when ‘it would be 
necessary to look our difficulties in the 
fuce, He took a similar view of the finan- 
ces of Ireland, from which it appears, that 
instead of a surplus to meet the peace 
establishment, there would be a deficiency 
in the expenditore already incurred, leav- 
ing Great Britain andi ireland conjointly 
in a situation unabie to meet a peace esta- 
blishment with almost any surplas of re- 
venue unanticipated, and without either 
continuing the war taxes, gr obtaining 
new resources, It was somewhat singular, 
that the merchants in the city could have 
been so much perplexed how to account 
for the depression of the funds. Did it ne- 
ver occur to them that the Sinking Fund 
was now 4,400 0001. worse than it would 
have been, ifthe present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had never existed.’ The pro- 
portion of the unfunded ‘debt to the Sink- 
ing Fund was formerly as forty to one hun- 
dred, but itwas now as sixty-seven to one 
hundged. Perbaps the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer would say, that the permanent 
war taxes would become applicable; but 
then after the necessary deductions, they 
would not exceed six millions and a half. 
With the war taxes, and an allowance for 
an encroachment on the Sinking Fund, 
the peace establishment would be but 
500,000,0001. a sum too inadequate tu be 
thought of for au instant, From what 
quarter would the Right Hon. Gent. pro- 
cure the means of meeting the deficiency ? 
Perhaps the Right Hon. Gent. contemplat- 
ed the continuation of the property tax. 
(Hear, hear!) He (Mr. T.) stated, ‘that 
in his opinion. it expired of course on the 
5th of April, 1815. to which the Right 
Hon, Gent. was not willing toassent. From 
the words of the statute, he (Mr. T.) cud 
not see how any doubt could exist of its 
termination at the period. The statute 
directed that it should last'during the war, 
then present; meaning, of course, the war 
with France, and until the 5th of April 
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next, after the siguature of a definitive 
treaty of peace, and no longer. The last 
words were decisive of the construction of 
the Act. He apprehended it was intended 
to adjourn to the latter end of February, 
which would not allow time four the people 
to petition againt this tax, He had no 
doubt the most loyal men in the naticn 
were anxious for its discontinuance, and 
was therefore extremely fearful that the 
interval between the meeting of Parliament 
and the 5th of April, fur the sense of the 
country to be communicated to the House. 
The pation had a right to the discontiiu- 
ance of this tax; Parliament was pledged 
to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the House would remember Mr. Tierney’s 
former leadings, his predictions delivered 
with as much confidence as the present, 
and then judge how far such prophecies 
from him were likeiy to be verified. (Hear, 
hear!) The time was not yet come when 
the House should consider the extent to 
which retrevchments should be made, and 
the establishment to be maintained in 
peace. With regard to the observaiions 
made by him upon the Propeity Tax, he 
{the Chancellor of the Jxchequer) would 
allow that the appearance of the Act of 
Parliament was rather in favour of its ex- 
piring next April ; but apon this he beg- 
ged distinctly to disclaim pledging bim- 
self, as other persons of very high authori- 
ty entertained a different opinion. It 
would certainly come under discussion be- 
fore the 5th of April, and the Kizht Hon. 
Gent'eman}need not be at all alarmed about 
the intended length of the adjournment. 
The necessity of taking into consideration 
the Bank Restriction and Mutiny Acts 
Was asufficient pledge that the House 
should meet before ihat period. The ab. 
sence of his Noble Friend (Lord Castle- 
reagh) on business interesting not only to 
England, but to the world, would certainly 
render ap adjournment of some length 
desirable ; but still he pledged himself 
that they should mcet at a reasonable 
period. 

Sir George Warrender ther, moved, that 
asum not exceeding 1,215,000/. should 
be granted in supply, for the pay of 
70,000 seamen and marines. —A sum not 
exceeding 2;365,000/. was then voted for 
victualling the number of seamen before 
Mentioned, and a sum not exceeding 
1,956,900. was voted for the wear and tear 
Of Strip. 

Fhe question having been put, that a 
sum not exceeding 318 500/. should be 


voted fur the ordnance of the ships, it was 
agreed to. 

On the question that a sam not exceeding 
2,000,0001. be granted in supply to meet 
the navy debts, the resolution was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Vansittart moved, that the sum of 
1,650,000/. be granted to his Majesty, to 
make good certain subsidjes to the Emper- 
or of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
Agreed to.—He then moved that the sum 
of 12,500,000/, be granted to his Majesty, 
for the purpose of redeeming Exchequer 
Bills now outstanding, which was also 
agreed to. 

Mr. Ponsonby.—What is the amount of 
exchequer | il's outstanding ? 

Chancellor of the Exchequer,—Tifty- 
nine millions. 


Genera’ Ross, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose te 
move for the erection of a monument ta 
Jeneral Ross, The glorious behaviour of 
that oflicer was known to the house and the 
country, He setved in Holland under Sir 
R. Abercrombie as Major of the 28th, and 
distinguished himself when an attack was 
made upon our Jine. On that occasion his 
services were of the utmost importance, 
and he obtained marked approbation. Ia 
1808, Major Ross went to the Mediterra- 
nean. In the expedition to Calabria, he 
was One of those who established the repue 
tation of our arms by his discipline and va- 
lour, and acquired the highest applause, 
At Corunna he gained fresh laurels, In 
1813 he was placed under Lord Wellington, 
who more than once distinguished him by 
his approbation. At thé battle of the Py~ 
renees, on which the fate of Spain and Eu- 
rope depended, te displayed his wonted 
judgment arid intrepidity. He charged the 
evemy four times, and was wounded, 
and two horses were killed under him. At 
the battle of Orthes, he received fresh ap- 
probation from the Commander. In Ame~ 
rica, he carried the lustre of his actions to 
their highest pitch. In concert with Ad- 
miral Cockburn, he planned the atfack on 
Washington, a city supposed inaccessible 
except by a very large army. The troops 
landed sixty miles from it under considera- 
ble disadvantages, all of which, however, 
were surmounted. In attacking that city, 
he had an office to perform which required 
great judgment. He was called upon to 
punish the enemy ; in retaliation for their 
devastations committed in Upper Canada, 
aud he executed this duty in a manner that 
drew forth the applauses of the Americans 
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themselves. Hecould have aun ilated the 
whole city, but contented himse!f with de- 
stroying the public buildings, as a mark of 
the power of the British arms. 

After having le:i off his victorious troops 
on fresh services, ona plar ofa similar na- 
ture upon Baitimuse, he was strock by a ri- 
fle shot, which only gave him time to re- 
commend his wife aud children to his 
country. An admiring and grateful people 
will manifest their gratiiude to his memo- 
ty, by alopting the hero’s family (/car.) 
Gen. Ross had scarcely exceeded his for- 
ticth year. andh's loss would he most se- 
ve.cly felt. Tn ordér to sliow such a sense 
of gratitude to his valour, skill, and judg- 
ment, as must be honourable to the country 
by whom it was conferred, and gratifying to 
Lis family and friends, he should move, that 
an address be presented to the Prince Re- 
gent, praying his Royal Highness would b: 
pleased toorder a mouument to the mem - 
ry Of General Ross in St. Paul’s. Carried 

Tuesday, Nov, 15. 

Mr. Croker then moved, that the house 
should go into a committee on the bill, “ to 
encourage and reward the petty officers, 
seamen, and marines, for long and faithful 
fer vices,” 

Upon the question being put for the Spea- 
ker to leave the chair, 

Mr. Banks said, that he considered it 
would be proper fur the hon. secretary to 
furnish the house with the names of those 
persons whose offices were intended to be 
abolished in consequence of the consolida- 
tion of the chest at Greenwich, and also 
the new offices to be created. 

Mr. Croker replied, that it was not in- 
fended to publish any new appointments ; 
but power was reserved of abolishing unne- 
eessary offices, He could not at present 
state who would be transferred from one 
place to another ; but the future arrange- 
meént would be Jaid before the house, 

The Speaker then left the chair, and the 
house went ioto a committe on the bill. 

‘The report was ordered to be received to- 


am@oirow. 


Spanish Document, 

Mr, Baring moved, that au humble ad- 
dress be presented to the Prince Regent 
praying that his Royal Highness would be 
pleased to order the copy of any agrec ment 
entered into between Sr Henry Wellesley 
and the Spaulsh government for payment 
efa subs dy to Spain, or any other pur- 
poses, since the Treaty of Paris was laid 
before the house. 

After some debate, 


Mr. Baring, at the suggestion of the 
Chancellor of the Excheqner withdrew 
his first resolution, the following papers 
were ordered ,-— 

Ist. An extractof Lord Castlereazh’s 
letter of the 50th of July, together with the 
letter of Sir H. Wellesley, to which it was 
an answer. 

Qdly. An account of all sums paid td 
the Spanish government since the restota- 
tion of peace, with the dates. 

Sdly. Astatement of the money due 
from Spain tu this conatry. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Wednesday, Nov. 16. 


The Irish Class Act. 

The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee, and Mr. Fitzgerald proposed, that 
the Chairman be instructed to move the 
House for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the Irish Class Act. 

Mr. Ponsonby opposed the repeal of the 
Act. 

Mr. Stephen adverted tothe heat of the 
Hon. Gentleman oppossite (Mr. , Ponsonby) 
upon the subject of being kept to attend his 
parliamentary duties till July, exposed to 
all the uncomfortab'e and eneryating in- 
fluences of the glog days! In reply to 
which, Mr, Ponsonby said, that if the Hon. 
Gentleman would but examive his Alma- 
nack, with which, by the bye, he seemed 
to be but little acquainted, he would find 
that the deg days were not in July but in 
August! To this Mr. Stephen retorted, that 
adopting the suggestion of the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, he was looking into this occult sub- 
ject, and had just discovered, that the Hon. 
Gent. had been speaking in the latitude of 
Dublin, for an Almanack that he held in his 
hand stipported his own English hypothesis, 
that the dog star really reigned and ruled 
in the month of July (/avghing.) 

The resolution was put and carried. 
Thursday, Nov. 17, 
Assize of Bread. 

Serjeant Ons'ow, perceiving the Ho- 
nourable City Member in his place, re- 
quested to be mformed whether it was bis 
intention to bring forward the measure, of 
which he had given notice at the close of 
last session, respecting a new mode of regu- 
lating the assize of bread, and if so, whe- 
ther he would bring it forward before the 
recess. 

Alderman Atkins was not aware tbat he 
had giveu notice of auy regular plan on the 
subject in question; but as he felt the ne- 
cessity of some new regulations, he should 
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be disposed to recommend the adoption ot 
some measure of the nature alluded tu. 


Property Tax. 

Mr. Whitbread presented a petition from 
the proprietors of the buildings ofthe Auc- 
tiun Mart, complaining of having been 
forced to pay by the commissioners of the 
Property Tax a larger sum than their in- 
come justified. They bad applied to the 
Lords of the Treasury for redress, but had 
failed of obtaining it, and therefore threw 
themselves on the justice of the house. 

The petition, whichstated the particulars 
of the case, baving been read, 

Was ordere/] to lie on the tab'e. 

Court Martial on Colonel Quentin. 

Colonel Palmer said when he first gave a 
notice on the subject to which he was about 
to call the attention of the house, it was his 
intention only to move for the proceedings 
of the court martial, and to comment on 
that pirt which be thought bore particu- 
lariy bard on the officers whom he had re- 
prescuted ; but since time had been given, 
he bad changed his iatentian. He should 
first read the passage which had induced 
him to bring the matter before the house— 

* The court, however, cannot conclude 
these proceedings without expressing their 
regret that there appears to have existed 
snch a want of co-operation among the 
offi¢ers of the regiment, as to render the 
duties of the commanding officer much 
more arduous than they otherwise would 
have been.”* 

These observations he considered as not 
being founded on facts, or borne cut by the 
evidence ; and therefore on those observa- 
tions it was, bearing, as they did, on bis 
brojher oljicers, that he was induced to 
found his mution. 

Colonal Palmer in the course ofa loag 
speech, which our limits compel usto omit, 
detailed the whole of the charge, and the 
evidence alduced on the trial of Colonel 
Quentin. He was ably replied toly Mr. 
Manners Sutton. 

Mr. ‘Tierney made an animated speech 
in support cf the motior, He had no in- 
tention of impeaching the integrity of the 
Court Martial, but to do justice to any 
future Court, who, if any favourite was at- 
tacked, may be placed in ap awkward situ- 
ution. With respect to the conduct of the 
officers being an act of insubordination, 
how came it, Mr. Tierney retorted, that 
Col. Quentin’s adherents illuminated their 
barracks, when they heard the result of the 
Court Martial? And was it not a fact, 
that a paper was now handed about the re- 
giment, by which the privates bound them- 
«ives to subscribe for a sword to be pre- 


sented w Col. Quentin? ‘This was the good 
of the service—tu dismiss the best officers in 
the corps, and to keep together, as a pro- 
per nuclens, on which to raise a new regi 

ment, a set of mutinous soldiers, headed by 
a man not fit to command any thing. 

Mr. W. Pole opposed the motion, The 
prosecution of Col. Quentin, he considered 
to have originated ina conspiracy.—(Or- 
det! Order !)—Much had been said. ebout 
favouritism, Now surely it was more rati- 
oval to suppose, that such an influence 
should be exerted in support of 26 young 
men of family and fortune, than in bv haif of 
an old woin-out officer. —Mr Vyse and 
Mr. Serjeant !sest followed on the same side 
as Mr. W, Pole.—Mr. Brand, and Mr. P. 
Mocore spoke in support of the motion, as 
did also Sir Charles Burrell, who considered 
the officers us harshly treated.—Alter Col. 
Palmer bad replied, the house divided, 
when there arpeared—For the motion, 37 ; 
against it, 144,~—Adjourned. 

Friday, Nov. 18. 
Hackney-coach Act. 

Mr. Lushington presented a petition 
from the Hackney-coach masters, praying 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act 
of last session. 

He afterwards moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to aimend the said act, and stated 
the circumstances under which the act ovi- 
giuated, Leave given. 

P, operly Tor. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of. the 
Exchequer, thatthe house should resolve 
itse'f into a cum .nittee of supply, 

Mr. Grenfell rose, and said, that he did 
not know whe:ber the right hon. gentleman 
intended to continue the property tax, 
which would expire on the 5th of Apiil 
next ; but ifhe proposed to renew it, he 
(Mr. &.) shouid have an opportunity of de~ 
claring his opposition. At all events, he 
hoped that some provision would be made 
fur lessening the inquisitorial power vow 
vested in the commis-ioners, as_ that power 
Was mure oppressive to the people than the 
money which the tax took cut of their 
pockets. Some provision should also be 
made for rendering the tax less unequal, 
aud consequently less unjust than it is, 
since persuns in the middle classes of lite 
now pay more in proportion than those of 
considerable fortunes. A clause should 
likewise be introduced to secure the mer- 
cantile world against the exposme which 
the commissioners might make ol the af- 
fairs which came to their knowledge; he 
alluded to the commissioners of taxes, and 
if no other person would interfere, he would 
offer a c'ause to that effect, 
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Court or Kina’s Bencn. 
Liability of Bankers. 
Stirling v. Masterman (continued). 
—The Attorney-General, on be- 
half of the defendants, stated, that 


notwithstanding the smallness of 


the sum sought to be recovered by 
this action, the question to be de- 
cided, was of the utmost tmpor- 
tance to the bankers, not only of 
this great commercial city, but to 
every bauker in the kingdom : for 
if 501. might be demanded of the 
defendants, under the circumstan- 
ces of this case, 50,0001. might be 
demanded upon the same princi- 
ple. The case alluded to by his 
tearned friend had been decided 
by his lordship in the way stated ; 
but the situation of the parties was 
quite different in that case to what 
it was inthe present ; there the mis- 
take had been immediately disco- 
vered, and the defendants had time- 
ly notice of their error, so as to ine 
demnify themselves against the loss 
they would sustain; but that was 
not the case here: they had no in- 
timation of the mistake until the 
42th of September, 1812, the bill 
having become due, and having 
been paid in the month of Decem- 
Ber, 1810. Had one of the clerks 
of Messrs. Hodsoll and Stirling 
presented himself on the morning 
of the 4th of December, 1510, at 
the counter of Messrs. Masterman 
and Co. and stated that the bill 
had by an oversight been paid ir- 
regularly, the indorsement of the 
payee not being to it, no doubt 

essrs. Masterman would have im- 
mediately refunded the money, (as 


they would have been bound te 
do,) the money being still in their 
hands, not having as yet paid it to 
Hunter and Co. But was that the 
situation of the parties? The dates 
of the traysaction would shew 
that it was not. The first time 
that Messrs. Hodsoil and Stirling 
thought proper to acquaint the 
defeadants with the mistake, was 
in the month of September, 1812, 
very near two years after the bilt 
had become due, and Jong after 
they had closed their accounts 
with the house of Messrs. Hunter 
and Co, The situation of the par- 
ties was, therefore, in the mean 
time, very materially altered, and 
the relative responsibility of the 
defendants utterly changed. The 
defendants were not now prepared 
to contend, that they would have 
been entitled to keep the money, 
had they had timely notice of the 
mistake; but what they said was 
this, ** We received this money 
merely as the hand to pay it over 
to another: and we are doing this 
every day of our lives. If you wilt 
come to us promptly, and give us 
notice, while the account is still 
running, then we are bound and 
disposed to correct the error, and 
to pay the money back again ; but 
you have delayed the notice of 
your own error so long that we have 
no power of adjusting the mistake 
with the persons to whom we imme- 
diately paid the money, that the 
loss must fall upon yourselves.” 
The situation of Messrs, Masterman 
was greatly altered by the inter- 
vening circumstances, The money 
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did not remain in their hands a 
single day after they received it. 
What were the facts of the case? 
Why, this bill had been paid into 
the defendant’s house by Messrs, 
Hunter and Co, they had credit for 
itwhen it was paid in, and when 
the money was received it was paid 
to their account. In the mean 
time Hunter and Co. had become 
bankrupts, so that the state of the 
account was altered between them 
and the defendants, but their ac- 
counts had, in point of fact, been 
closed with the defendants before 
they became bankrupts ; still even 
if they continued their account 
with the defendants, the mistake 
might have been rectified, but they 
had shut up and closed their ac- 
count on the 20th of April, 1811, 
so as to make it impossible for 
Masterman and Co, to go again into 
the correctness of it. In July, 
1811, Hunter and Co. became 
bankrupts, and the masagement of 
their affairs was consigned to their 
assignees ; consequently, there was 
another insuperable obstacle to the 
correction of the mistake. It was 
for his Lordship to say, whether 
the state of things being thus al- 
tered, Messrs. Masterman and Co, 
were to be the losers of this money, 
they having been merely the hands 
to receive it for the house of Hunter 
and Co, 

Evidence was called to sustain 
the facts stated by the Attorney 
General ; after which Mr. Topping 
was proceeding to reply on behalf 
of the plaintifis, when 

Lord Ellenborough interposed, 
aud said, he had his doubt, how- 
ever, of the plaintiff's right to re- 
cover. Here was a mistake (and 
an innocent one it was) of Messrs, 
Masterman and Co. who had the 
bill put into their hands to get it 
paid ; they, by some mistake, sent 
it without any indorsement to the 

Vou. I. November, 1814, 


house at which it was made pay~ 
able; and that house, upon the 
faith of its being correct, puid the 
money; but,, whether it was the 
mistake of the plaintiffs or the de- 
fendants, the party who paid the 
money was entitled to have it back 
ayain ay soon as he applied for it. 
If the njoney was paid through the 
error of mistake of the plaintiffs, 
they unquestionably had a right to 
get it back again from the hand 
thet received it. If the hand that 
received it, received it. through 
error, that hand was just as much 
accountable for its re-payment as 
if it had been consciously received ; 
and it really seemed to his Lord- 
ship, that, in point of law, the de 
fendauts were answerable. He 
could not see any thing in the case 
about which to makea doubt. It 
wus the original error of Master- 
man’s house: it was a payment 
made by mistake, and induced by 
their act and representation, and 
by which it appeared to him the 
plaintitis ought not to be bound. 
The money was contessedly paid 
without any legal authority ; and it 
seemed to him that the plaintiff 
was clearly entitled to recover. 
The person was liable who com- 
mitted the error. Now, the clerks 
at Masterman’s must have known 
very well that a bill was not uego- 
ciable unless the payee’s name was 
indorsed upon the back of it: if 
they neglected to see that the bill 
in question bad all the proper cha- 
racteristics of a bill, their princi- 
pals were answerable for their 
negligence. ‘Ihe indorsement was 
not upon it, and the person who 
induced the payment by his erroy 
was answerable. 

The Jury said, they thought it 
was entirely a question of law, 

Lord Ellenborough replied, that 
there was very. little either of fact 
or of law in the case, The bill was 
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paid by mistake there soul d be no 
doubt: and surely it would be ex 
tremely hard upon the plaintitis to 
be obliged to pay “Ol. in conse- 
quence ef the defendants’ clerk. 
The blunder was first committed by 
the defendants, aud they were an- 
swerable for their negligeuce and 
want of caution in the conduct of 
their business. Jf aman of reputed 
eorrectness came to another, and 
presented a bill drawn upon him 
for payment, and it turned out t*at 
thut person should not have paid it, 
could it be endured for a moment 
that he was not to have his money 
back again when the error was dis- 
eovered ? A little more caution in 
the management of business would 
have prevented this error; but the 
defendant having made a blunder 
in taking it for granted that the 
payee’s name was to the bill, the 
onus of his mistake was net to be 
thrown upon the person upon whom 
the error had effect. The error 
arose fiom the misrepresentation of 
Masterman’s clerk, who received 
the money as if the bill was a valid 
instrument. There wus not a 
shadow of doubt in his Lordship’s 
inind that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to recover, 

The Jury retired for about half 
an hour, and returned their verdict 
for the defendants. 

Bill of Exchange — Forged En- 
dorsement. ‘ 

Moxon vy. Pulling and others. 

This was an action against the 
endorsers of a bill of exchange for 
S001. The bill wasdrawn by one 
Peter M‘Dougal, at Glasgow, 10th 
July, 1813, upon Messrs. Hallett, 
Hardy, and Co. payable three 
mouths after date, 
the drawer, endorsed by M‘Dougal 
to the defendants, and by them en- 
dorsed over to the plaintiff, under 

the following circumstances :—the 


to the order of 


defendants had ieut theiracceptance 
for 5001, to Mr. John Drew May, 
who was-revently executed for for- 
gery, and by whom it was given to 
the plaintiff for a valuable consi- 
deration. When the bill beeame 
due, the defendants were not in a 
condition to take it up, upon which 
Mr. Welsh, the plaintiff's attorney, 
waited upon the defendants to de- 
mand payment, They were then 
unable to honour the bill, but con- 
seuted to an arrangement, by which. 
it was agreed, that the bill of ex- 
change in question should be given 
to answer their acceptance, they el- 
dorsing the aeceptance of Hallett, 
Hardy, and Co. © As their accept- 
ance had been sent to May for his 
accommodation, the defendants had 
at first referred the plaintiff to May, 
who himself had offered Hardy and 
Co.’s acceptance, which the plain- 
tiff refused to-take,. unless he had 
likewise the endorsement of the de- 
fendants ; this May undertook to 
procure, and ina short time after- 
wards one of the defendants called 
at the attorney’s office to know how 
May had settled the business, and 
he was informed of the arrangement 
aud promise which May had made 
to procure the deféndants’ eudorse- 
ment to Hardy's bill. The defend- 
ant objected to the length of the 
date ; but said he would endorse it, 
aud went away saying he would 20 
to May’s office for that purpose 
Next day the bill was sent to the 
attorney’s office, apparently with 
the defendants’ endorse ment to it, 
upon which their bill was returned. 
The defence set upto the action 
was, that the endorsement was not 
the defendants’ band-writing ; but 
that it was, in point of fact, Mr. 
May’s forgery, which the banker's 
cleik clearly proved. 
Mr. Parke, on behalf of the plain- 
tiff, contended, that even supposing 
the endorsement to be a forgery, 
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still, as the defendant had been 
directly privy to the arrangement, 
and had promised to endorse the 
bill, Mr. May must be taken to be 
their agent, and they were con- 
sequently liable for his acts, 
They were now stopped from say- 
ing, that it was not their endorse- 
ment. 

Lord Ellenberough said, that if 
the conversation, to which the wit- 
ness spoke, had passed after the bill 
had been in existence, or with refer- 
ence to a bill actually endorsed, he 
thonght the defendants would have 
been stopped from saying, that it 
was not their endorsement. It was 
amere promise on his part, and afhe 
had made it, he might afterwards 
repeut his undertaking to do that 
which Mr. May,orsome other person, 
afterwards did by forgery. Ifthe en- 
dorsement had existed previously to 
the agreement, aud it had been an 
actual complete bill, the law would 
not allow him to recede from the 
acknowledgment of his name. This 
was nothing more than a promise, 
and it did not appear that the en- 
dorsement existed previous to the 
promise, It was true, he was liable 
upon his promise to procure the 
endorsement, but notas an endorser, 
because the endorsement was not 
proved, The endorsement proved 
was a fraud; but that would not 
make him liable. It was a thing 
which he promised to do, but which 
he did not do, 

Mr. Parke then insisted, that if 
this bill was only a spoiled piece of 
paper, the other bill was set up, 
being delivered ap only in const- 
deration of the endorsement, which 
had failed. 

Lord Ellenborough thought other- 
wise. The plaintiff had declared 
upon the bill alleged to have been 
endorsed by the defendants, and 
having failed in his proof, he could 


not now stand upon a security which 
he had himself surrendered. 
The plaintiff was non-suited. 





The King v. George Houston. 
The Attorney-General prayed the 


judgment of the Court upon this 


defendant, who had suffered it to 
passagainst him by default on a 
criuinal infermation, which charged 
him to be the composer, writer, 
and printer of a blasphemous 
and profane libel on our Saviour 
and the Christian religion, and 
then set out several long passages 
from the several parts of a pam- 
phlet called “ Ecce Homo.” We 
forbear to print these extracts, 
which consisted m the most inde- 
cent abuse and ridicule of the esta~ 
blished religion. 

An affidavit of Mr. Mincham, the 
printer of the pamphlet, was pntin 
by the Attorney-General, who af- 
terwards stated the substance of it 
in his address to the Court. 

An affidavit by the defendant, 
who described himself, ** of Belle- 
vue-pluce, Kingsland, gentleman,” 
was then put into the hands of Mr. 
Dealtry, the proper officer. 

Lord Ellenborough.——Before 
whom was that affidavit sworn ? 

Mr. Dealtry.—Betore Mr, Justice 
Bayley. 

Lord Ellenborough.— Upon what 
was the defendant sworn? Hew 
could he be upon theNew'Testament ? 

Mr. Brougham, for the defend- 
ant, said, that if a person professed 
any other religion than the Christian, 
he might still be swora aceording 
to the forms of that religion. If 
the oath had been informal, he re- 
quested time to amend it. 

Lord Ellenborough.—It is not 
informal: it 18 bad ip substance. 
[remember the case of a woman 
who said all religions were alike 
to her; and Lord Mansfield re« 
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pelled her from taking an oath. Are 
you prepared to suggest, sir, what 
belief the defendant has, by which 
he may be sworn ? 

Mr. Brougham.—My Lord, I 
have no knowledge whatever of the 
defendant, but what I collect from 
my brief; and I desire that your 
Lordship will not mix me up with 
those whose causes it is my duty as 
an advocate to plead: since, what- 
ever the Court may say, in that 
spirit { will always repel. I repeat, 
that 1 know nothing of the defend- 
ant’s faith, or want of faith; but, if 
his affidavit can be amended, I ask 
of the Court delay until it can be 
so amended. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Your re- 
quest imports, that at a future time 
he may be able legally to take an 
oath: the Court wishes to know 
how ? 

Mr. Brougham.—If the defend- 
ant is prepared to state how, now is 
the time for him to do so. 

The defendant was proceeding to 
entreat a day for this purpose ; and 
Lord Ellenborough had asked hii 
to point cut any mode by which he 
may be sworn, when Mr. Brougham 
said he should be able to save the 
Court some trouble, by statingythat 
the defendant denied being the au- 
thor of this libel, of which he had 
confessed judgmentas the publisher 
only. 

His affidavit was then read: it 
stated the pamphlet to be the 2d 
edition of a work, origwmally pub- 
lished 15 years ago, and was a 
translation of 2 French writer named 
Boulanger : that the defendant was 
not the translator of it, but possess- 
ing a copy, mentioned that cireum- 
stance in the course of conversation 
to Mr. Joseph Webb, a bill-broker 
in the city : that he refused to take 
a share in the publication of it with 
the late Daniel Isaac Eaton, but 


afterwards waited on that person, 
who had determined to publish it, 
saying, that he was prepared to 
meet any punishment in the cause 
of truth, and that they could do no 
more to him than they had done 
already : that having been several 
months out of employ, and having 
several children to support, he en- 
gaged to revise it for the press, and 
that for such serviee he and the 
printer should divide the profits, 
after paying for its publishing: that 
few of the copies had been sold, and 
that the rest were deposited with 
Mr. Timothy Brown, the banker ; 
that he memorialized the Attorney- 
General of these circumstances, and 
that he had since the prosecution 
refused to part with a single copy, 
although he could have disposed of 
many at a guinea each; and that 
he suffered judgment by default, to 
prevent the notoriety which the 
pamphlet would have acquired by a 
public trial, 

He also put in another affidavit, 
stating, that the pamphlet had been 
very little circulated, and that its 
arguments were not new, but might 
he bought in every bookseller’s 
shop, in the works of Voltaire and 
others, for 13s. which was the price 
of the Ecce Homo. 

The defendant also put in the 
affidavit of Mr. Joseph Webb, which 
stated that the pamphlet was printed 
here in 1797; and confirmed the 
defendant's affidavit as to his con- 
versation with the deponent, in 
which he refused to have any thing 
to do with publishing the pam- 
phiet with Eaton,—that owing to 
some disagreement, the defendant 
took the management of the publi« 
cation into his own hands; that 
Eaton never accounted for the sale 
of such copies as had been sold ; 
and that the defendant had refused to 
let the deponent sel] a great many 
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copies since the prosecution, which 
he could have disposed of at a 
guinea each, 

The Attorney-General then ad- 
dressed the Court in support of the 
prosecution, 

Aud after Mr. Brougham had 
addressed the Court in mitigation 
of punishment, 

Mr. J. Le Blane pronounced the 
sentence of the Court. He said that 
it was not correct to suppose that 
the defendant’s punishment would 
be apportioned with any reference in 
the offence of the person alluded 
to; for. when he was brought up, 
the Attorney-General did not pray 
judge ent against him, and unless 
the prosecutor did this, the Court 
could not pronounce judgment. 
That offender was no more, and the 
Court would .in charity suppose, 
that, before he died, he saw and re- 
pented of his errors. The defend - 
ant sinned with hiseyesopen against 
his better conviction, and, for the 
sake of gain, yielded to lend his 
efforts to aid the purposes of a man 
as bad as (or worse than) himself, 
It was not material whether the de- 
fendant was the orjginal inventor or 
the translator, or the selector, or had 
nothing to do with the authorship 
of the libel; he had resd it, and 
lent his aid to the diffusion of it, 
What, ifit had been published many 
years ago —the peison had subsided, 
and but for him and his associates 
might never have been spread again, 
The defendant furnished the paper 
for the work ; and the Court could 

not beparties to any stipulation to 
deliver up the remaining copies of 
it: they were not now destroyed or 
delivered up: if they had been, it 
might be taken into the Court's 
consideration in mitigation, As it 
was, it was the imperious duty of 
every possessor of a copy to destroy 
it, and it was not the less his in- 
terest so to do; for if after this any 


copy should be disposed of with or 
without profit, such act would ren- 
der the disposer liable to a criminal 
information, 

The sentence of the Court was, 
that the defendant should pay to 
the king a fine of 2001. and be im- 
prisoned in Newgate two years, 





The King v. Major Grant. 

The defendant was brought up 
for judginent. He was convicted 
at the last Lewes Assizes, of assault- 
ing a Mr. John Bull, an inhabitant 
at Brighton. The case was report- 
ed from the Circuit at the time of 
its occurrence, and was as follows: 
—the defendant was Major of the 
Hussars then quartered at Brigh- 
ton, aud the prosecutor, Mr, Bull, 
was driving his chaise on the road 
leading from Brighton to Lewes, 
when he met the Major, also driving 
a one-horse chaise. The latter 
came so near the former that he 
drove him almost off the road. 
Upon which he asked him, “ Why 
he did not quarter?” The Major 
turned round and exclaimed, 
*¢ What is that you say, you impu- 
dent rascal ? down on your knees, 
and begmy pardon, or I will horse- 
whip you.” Mr. Bull replied he 
never asked pardon of puppies. 
The Major then laid his horsewhip 
on his shoulders, and in doing it 
struck the wife and child, who were 
riding with Mr. Bull.—Bull asked 
him his name; he rephed it was 
Duncan.— Bullsaid, “and my name 
is Bull, | live at Brighton, and will 
punish you.” Phe Major told him to 
go home, and tell his Brighton 
triends he had received a horse 
whipping, 

After counsel had been heard, 
the Major begged to say afew words, 
wheu he vehemently protested on his 
honour that he never gave a false 
name. He was sentenced tosix weeks 
iuaprisonment in the King’s Bench, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Covent Garden Theatre.—Mr. Kemble 
made his first appearance this season of 
Saturday the 22d of October, in the 
character of Coriolanus, and was re- 
ceived on his entrance with loud and 
reiterated applause. In his health he 
is much improved, and his voice was 
particularly clear and distinct. These 
circumstances, or probably the rival- 
ship at the other house, stimulated him 
to exercise his powers to the utmost, 
and we must admit that we never saw him 
perform the character with more spirit 
or vigor. He seemed to put forth all 
his energies to give a finished portrait 
of the proud and lofty-minded Roman, 
and nothing could be more dignified 
than his demeanor, nor more grace- 
ful than his action, In his scenes 
with the Tribunes and the Cilizeus he 
was particularly felicitous—hbis taunts 
were admirable —his contempt for the 
popular favur noble—and his transitions 
were quick, judicious and entertaining 
in the extreme. In his scenes with his 
mother there was a happy mixture of 
filial duty and unsubdued pride. The 
»hilosophic repose with which he bore 
his banishment was finely contrasted 
with his agitation in the preceding 
scenes, and his interview with Tullus 
Aufidius was so well managed that it 
sofiened the disgust which must other- 
wise have been excited, by his placing 
himself at the head of the Volscians to 
invade his native land. Throughout 
his performance he was eminently suc- 
cesstul, and towards the close a crown 
of laurel was thrown from one of the 
boxes on the stage, by the same person, 
we presume, who on a former occasion, 
practiced the same theatrical trick, 
‘The applause of the audience, however, 
was a much higher compliment to the 
actor than the flattery of a solitary in- 
dividual, or a partial friend. The play 


was prepared for representation with 
an unusual degree of magnificence and 
splendour, the costume of the charac- 
hers was strictly preserved, and the au. 
dience were both numerous and fashi- 
onable. 

The 27th ef October both Thea- 
tres performed the same play, (Ham. 
let), and the amateurs were divi- 
ded between their attachment to Mr. 
Kemble and Mr. Kean.—Noihing can 
be more dissimilar than the performance 
of these two great actors in this part. 
They are both impressive, though in 
different ways, and itis delightful to 
see this contest of talent, by which the 
— of the Drama is maintained, and 
the attraction of the Theatres kept up. 

Miss Stephens appeared, on Tuesday 
the Ist of November, in the character 
of Rosina; and it is needless to observe, 
that she did complete justice to the cha- 
racter. Her simple and affecting style 
of singing was most conspicuous in the 
song “ The Morn returns,” and in the 
introduced air of ** Sweet Bird,’’ in 
which she was most ably seconded by 
the leader Mr. Ware. We never heard 
this air played with more science and 
taste than by Ware: his attention to 
the singer is indeed proverbial; and 
where a singer is not a skilful musician, 
this circumstance is of material import. 
Jn a word, he so thoroughly identified 
his violin with Miss Stephens’s voice, 
that the most practiced ear could not 
discriminale between them. It gives 
us pleasure to render this just expres- 
sion of public sentiment to a most de- 
serving man. 

On Friday the 4th of November, 
Miss O'Neill played for the first time 
the part of Isabella, in The Fatal Mar- 
riage. She gave in this character fresh 
provts of genius by passing through the 
whole class of emotions trom sorrow up 
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to madness. in lametiting the loss of 
Biron, in praying to the hardened Bald- 
win to have pity on his son’s child, and 
in renouncing all claim to support and 
protection for herself, in consideration 
of the promise to save that child from 
poverty, she drew a picture of feeling, 
which caused universal sympathy. But 
the grandest efforts were those in 
which Isabella is put before us in the 
attire of a bride, and where she produ- 
ees a contrast between her mind and her 
habit, by falling into that depth of mi- 
sery, from which nothing is destined to 
redeem her. Her reception of Biron was 
inimitable. The expression with which 
she congratulates herself upon perceiv- 
ing that the stranger does not bear a re- 
semblance to her first husband, and the 
sudden transition from the joy which 
her mistake occasioned, to horror, 
when she fiads the dreadful certainty, 
are to be numbered amongst those ex- 
quisite touches of nature which leave 
their impression upon every heart, 
and which were reflected with as 
much force from her countenance as 
from her agonized tones, and the wild 
and contradietory phrase in which her 
terrors are uttered. There was much 
sorrowful grandeur in the scene where 
herlove of Biren throws all the bilter- 
ness of misfortunes into oblivion, and 
we followed her through every sentence 


with great anxiety, in expectation of 


that burst witit which her memory 
returns, and punishes her fora crime 
of which Isabella is the innocent perpe- 
trator. In our opinion, Miss O'Neill 
gave greater proofs of talent in this 
performance than in Juliet or Belvi- 
dera ; but perhaps it is becanse Isabella 
is the only character in the play: the 
other parts are exceedingly uninterest- 
ing and imperfect. 

Mr. Young sustained the brief part 
of Biron with much credit; and the 
play was allogether represented in a 
Way so finished and satisfactory as will 
amply reward the managers for their 
care and trouble in the arrangement. 

Mr.Kemble, November 10th,support- 
ed the character of Octavian, in Mr, 
Colman’s play of The Mountaineers. 
His rencoutre with Roque, and his in- 
terview with Floranthe,were never per- 
lormed with greater excellence, The 
house was very full, 


A new Comic Opera, in two acts, 
intitled John of Paris, was produced 
here on November 12th.—It had the 
same origin with the farce recently 
bronght out at Drury-lane, and is, 
in plot, almost precisely similar. 

From the general style of the dialogue 
of this piece, we should suppose that it 
is rather an adaptation of the French 
Opera to the English stage, than a 
faithful translation. The wit, which is 
chiefly confined to the character of 
Pedrigo Potts, is of pure London ma- 
nufacture, and has delighted the visi- 
tants of the gallery, in various pieces, 
for many successive seasons. The 
incidents are extravagant, but amusing ; 
and a vein of light humour, bustle and 
animation, pervades this bagatelle, that 
excites our laughter; which, on such 
an occasion, is, perhaps, the greatest 
proof of approbation that can be 
bestowed. 

The music, partly composed by Mr, 
Bishop, and partly selected from the 
original music of the opera, the work 
of Monsieur Boieldieu, is entitled to 
much praise. 

The characters were excellently sup- 
ported, and the piece went off with al- 
most undivided applause. The Opera was 
followed by the interlude of A Day af. 
ter the Wedding, in which Mr. Jones, 
as Colonel Freelove, displayed great 
spirit and vivacity, and, as usual, exei- 
ted loud applause. 


Drury-Lane.—On Saturday, Nov. 5, 
Mr. Kean made his first appearance on 


the London boards inthe character of , 


Macbeth. We have certainly seen 
him to more advantage in other parts, 
His figure is not suited to give that dig- 
nity and importance to the martial chief 
which we have been accustomed to wit- 
ness, In the dagger-scene we admired 
his conception—the manner in which 
he followed the delusion, and the sud- 
den recovery of the energies of his 
mental faculties, preparatory to the 
murderjof Banquo, were so justly mark. 
ed, that the applause he received, in 
our opinion, was well deserved and ju- 
dicious. In his interview with the Wit- 
ches he was excellent; but, on the 
whole, the performance was far from 
being perfect, His scene, however, 
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after the murderotthe King, was ewmi- 
nently effective and hovel, and drew 
forth peals of applause. ‘The play has 
been prepared for representation with 
much costly granfeur and classical 
taste. The house was erowded in every 
part. 

A young Lady of the name of Wal- 
stein, from Dublin Theatre, made her 
appearance on Tuesday, Nov. 15, inthe 
character of Calista, in the Fair Peni- 
tent, at this house. Her reputation 
had so far gone before her, asto excite 
expectations whieh could scarcely be 
justified, She was represented to be 
ao actress capable of reviving, or con- 
tinuing ,the school of Mrs. Siddons, and 
bringing to the seene all that lofty ener- 
gy, and forcible delineation of the pas- 
sions, in which Mrs. Siddons so pre-emi- 
nently excelled. Wemust confess that 
Miss Walstein has, in many respects, 
disappointed us. Wedo not mean lo 
deny that she is an aetress of talent and 
considerable merit 3 but she is by no 
means qualified to occupy the first tra. 
gic situation at this house. Her figure 
w good, but rather too thin; her face 
is expressive, and her voice sound and 
ariiculate ; but her great defect is, a 
kind of harsh, wearisome monotony, 
and declamatory pomp, which is incon- 
sistent with the true expression of pas- 
sivn,and quite destructive of the illusien 
and nature of the scene. 

Miss Walstein’s performance of the 
Fair Penitent had certainly many bril- 
iant parts; but upon the whole, it was 
a chilly, unaffecting exhibition—It had 
much of the perfection, am! much of 
the coldness of art—She occasionally 
rose to a swell of passion which mani- 
fested high powers of declamation, par- 
ticularly in the scene of Horatio, where 
she destroys the letter; but she soon 
subsided into the frigid declamatory 
style, and lost her hold upon the feel- 
ings. Her dying scene, however, was 
well done. But we cannot sacrifice 
our judgment to compliment, and our 
candid opinion is, that Miss Walstein, 
however useful she may prove in the 
tragic drama asa performer of secon- 
dary parts, isnot entitled to enter the 
jists with Miss O'Neill, or Miss Smith, as 
an equal competitor,—Her reception 
was very flattering, Rae, who is a 


sensible man, is getting into a bad slyl¢ 
of acting—He affects a surt of measur. 
ed recilalion, and a disciplined march 
in his speaking, which is too artificial, 
When we see him in Macduff, we ob. 
serve powers of the very first order~ 
great feeling, taste, and judgment—We 
never saw the character of Macduff so 
well performed before; but his Hora 
tio is an insipid performance. 

Miss Walstein made her appearance 
on Tuesday,Nov. 22d, in the character 
of Letitia Hardy in the Belle’s Strata. 
gem. The union of comic and tragic 
powers in the same actress is a very 
rare combinalion. The elevation, the 
stronger delineation of passion, and 
the more powerful and expressive ut- 
terance, which the graver province of 
the drama requires, seem inconsistent 
with that flexibility, sefiness, and gay 
ease; which are peculiar to comedy.— 
To walk, with equal grace and facility, 
in the buskin and the slipper, is an en. 
dowiment which few aetresses have hi- 
therto been able to beast.—Miss 
Younge, afterwards Mrs. Pope, attain. 
ed to a considerable measure of excel. 
lence both in tragedy and comedy ; 
but Mrs. Siddons wasthe peculiar pro- 
perty of the tragic muse, and never ap- 
peared in comedy without chasing all 
merriment from the scene. 

Miss Walstein’s Letitia was rather a 
bold and animated performance, than a 
pleasing or powerfi! one.—In the 
scenes where she appears as an ideot, 
her hoydenish airs were rather spirited 
than amusing, and in that part of the 
play in which she assumes the woman of 
fashion, her manner did not present 
that ease and pelish which should dis. 
tinguish the portrait of high life.— Still, 
however, Miss Walstcin gave usa vigo- 
rous performance ; nothing tame and 
ordinary ;much above the common run. 
—lier conceptions were those of a wo- 
man of talent, and a mind of much ort- 
ginality—She was universally applaud- 
ed, and with no less justice than ardour. 

Friday, Nov. 25, the following 
notice was posted in the avenues of the 
Theatre. 

‘* It is with the deepest regret, that 
the Manager is compelled to announce 
to the public, that Miss Walstein has 
been suddenly obliged to return to 
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Dublin, in consequence of the alarming 
illness of her mother,who is represented 
to be in a dying state. Mrs. Davison 
will therefore bave the honour of ap- 
pearing this evening in the character of 
Letiiia Hardy. Due notice will be 
given of Miss Walstcin’s return to com- 
plete her engagement.” 

In consequence of this sudden depar- 
ture, Mrs. Davison performed the 
character of Letitia Hardy to the per- 
fect.approbation of the spectators. At 
an early hour on Thursday, Miss Wal- 
stein received information that the 
death of her mother was hourly ex- 
pected. On the receipt of this infor- 
mation, she requested an interview with 
the manager, who found her so agi- 
tated that she could scarcely venture to 
speak on the business of the Theatre, 
but haviog at length mentioned the 
disappointment the public would re- 
ceive from her not being enabled to 
perform, in consequence of the comedy 
of The Belle’s Stratagem having been 
so long advertised, he advised: her to 
let her sister and brother set off to 
Du'lin for the purpose of attending 
her mother, and: that she would wait 
the result of their arrival, and, conse- 
quently, be guided by their report, 
either to remain in Loudon and conti- 
nue'to perform, or follow them, as cir- 
cumstances required. Her anxiety, 
however, during the night, and dread 
of her mother’s dissolution during her 
absence, so overpowered her feelings, 
that she conceived she could not per- 
form her duty, either to the Theatre 
or the Public, and she consequently, on 
Friday morning, set off to Dublin. 

The Execution of Thomas Sharpe.— 
On the 31st of October, Thomas Sharpe 
was executed for the murder of Mrs. 
Dobbins. The public were led to ima- 
gine that the exit of this man would 
be attended with extraordinary circum- 
stances ; that he, who upon his convic- 
tion seemed to leave his malediction 
upon all mankind, would spurn the idea 
of feeling as one of the species even 
at the moment when he was to 
prove that he was mortal. The ge- 
neral opinion was, we are happy to 
say, a mistaken one. He came for- 
ward subdued, and terrified, and died 
with the uame of God in his mouth, 
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and a repentant spirit, It was half an 
hour before he was conducted to his 
cell, that he shook off the awful apathy 
which marked his conduct during his 
trial. ‘¢1 am a murderer,” said he, 
‘* but there isa merciful God.” When 
he was passing through the press-yard, 
he addressed the prisoners in a few 
words of admonition, and while the of 
ficer was striking off his irons he pray- 
ed mostly fervently. At last he appear- 
ed upon the platform, to which he 
advanced with a hurried step, and a 
wildness in his countenance, very differ- 
ent from the spectacle it presented 
when his bloody work was described 
and deta led in all its monstrous parti- 
culars. He muttered a few words and 
died. The crowd was immense. 

Lord Mayo,’s Day.—Wednesday, the 
9th of November, Alderman Birch, the 
Lord Mayor Elect, the late Lord May- 
or, Recorder, the Aldermen, Sherifts, 
Chamberlain, and other Members of the 
Corporation, assembled at Guildhall. 
At a quarter after twelve, they 
went in procession to Blackfriars- 
bridge,where the barges were in waiting 
to receive them. As the procession 
passed, it was saluted by guns from the 
opposite shore. Having Janded at Pa- 
lace-yard stairs, they walked in proces- 
sion to the Court of Exchequer, where 
the new Lord May or,according to usu- 
al form, was sworn into the due per- 
formance of his office, and the late 
Lord Mayor to the correctness of his 
accounts, After an impressive speech 
from the Bench upon the importance 
ofthe character and duties of Chief 
Magistrate of this great metropolis, 
and a suitable answer on the part of the 
Corporation, they made their obeisance 
and withdrew. The present and Exe 
Mayor, together with the Sheriffs, and 
a few of the City Officers, then went to 
the other great Courts of Record in 
Westminster-hall; paid their respects 
to the Judges, and invited them to 
dinner at Guildhall. They then retarn- 
ed by waler. About four o’clock they 
returned to Guildhall, preceded by the 
Man ia Armour. The great Hall was 
laid out for dinner, and illuminated in 
the usual mannere The Council Cham- 
ber being under repair, the walls were 
coloured with a temporary colouring as 
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usual, The Court of King’s Bench was 
brilliantly illuminated. Covering the 
great window there was a most beauti- 
ful and extremely large transparency ; 
representing Britannia, with Peace on 
one side, and Commerce on the other, 
with ships, &c. seen on the fore ground, 
and trade and agriculture in the back. 
The tables were decorated with the 
greatest taste ; aud to prevent all con- 
fusion to the company in taking their 
seats, the name of every person invited, 
andexpecied to be present, was written 
on a bit of paper and laid on his plate. 
The company sat down to dinner at six 
o’clock ; and the desert was most su- 
perb. The Lord Mayor being a wi- 
dower, his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Birch, 
presided as Lady Mayoress. She was 
most splendidly dressed, and underwent 
the fatigues of the evening with much 
affability and grace. At nine o’clock 
the Ladies, with the Lady Mayoress, 
retired to the Court of King’s Bench, 
which was appropriated to dancing and 
refreshments. The company exceeded 
B00 persons. 

Bigamy.—On Monday, November 
7th, Hugh Everard was indicted at the 
Old Bailey for bigamy. He had for- 
merly lived in the family of Mr. Tim- 
son, Town Clerk of York. After 
some years he returned to York, and 
stated that he was a gentleman by 
birth ; that at the time he lived in 
the family, he had quarrelled with his 
father; but that afterwards, he re- 
sumed his rank in life, and had been 
abroad in the army for many years. 
He was received by Mrs. Timson with 
friendship, and at last he induced her 
to marry him. She had a fortune of 
near 50,000/. the greatest part of which 
she settled upon herself, ‘They had not 
long, however, been married, before 
he treated her with brutal eruelty, and 
she was obliged to compel him to give 
sureties fur keeping the peace ; at length 
it was discovered that he had a former 
wife living, whom he married at Ches- 
hunt, Herts, in 1504, The prisoner, 
in his defence, said, the counsel had 
thrown discredit on his assertion that 
he was a Gentleman. He begged to 
assure the Court he was a gentleman 
born; his brother was Major in the 
Mayo militia; and it was true he had 


lived with Mr. Timson, formerly, be- 
cause he had quarrelled with his father 
who fora time discarded him. He af. 
terwards went into the army, where 
he had commanded a troop of dragoons; 
and had served in Spain at Albufera, at 
Busacu, &c. While he was with Mr, 
Timson, he had a particular friendship 
for him, having discovered something 
superior in his manners, Mrs. Timson 
also had the greatest friendship for 
him; and when he returned from 
abroad, hearing that Mr. Timson was 
dead, he wrote to the lady, who imme- 
diately invited him to York: and on 
their marriage, he himself proposed 
that her fortune should be settled, but 
she insisted he should accept of 200’. 
per annum, The present prosecution 
was carried on without her wish, as he 
had a letter a few days ago, in which 
she expressed the greatest affection for 
him. He admitted that his former 
wife was living, but he said she had 
agreed to renounce all pretensions to 
him. Verdict—Guilty. 

On Tuesday, November 8th, at eight 
o’clock, there was an inquest held at 
the Black Horse, Tottenham-court- 
road, on the body of John Hounswell, 
whose death was occasioned by a bit of 
veal going, what is termed the wrong 
way, whilst eating his dinner ip the 
above house, on Sunday last.—James 
Veighn being sworn, said the dinner was 
roast veal, pork and greens; the deceas- 
ed sat next to witness; he did not eat 
above four mouthfuls when he dropped 
his knife and fork ; he appeared to 
make a sign to his throat, but did not 
speak ; he attempted to throw up, but 
could not ; he did not stir; and wiiness 
saw him change colour; witness imme- 
diately took him up in his arms, and 
carried him into the yard ; the landlord 
gave him some vinegar, but he could 
not swallow; be appeared to be life- 
less; his lips were quite black, his face 
pale, and hiseyes turuedup. A surgeon 
was seut for, who arrived in about two 
minutes—Richard Clewin Griffiths be- 
ing sworp, said he is a surgeon, aud 
lives No at 13, Tottenham-court-road, 
About half-past two o’clock on Sunday, 
he was called to the deceased ; he put 
his finger in his mouth, and extracted 
some chewed veal, bit by bit; he ex- 
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tracted more by his forceps in small 
articles, and at length made an open- 
ing in the windpipe, whence he extracted 
alarger portion ; he attempted to in- 
flate the lungs, but ineffectually. Ver- 
dict, Accidental Death, 

City Business. —On the 31st of Octo- 
ber the Lord Mayor held a Court of 
Common Council at the Mansion- 
House, in consequence of a requisition 
he had received from several of the 
members, ‘* to reconsider the question 
as to the corporation becoming a 
purchase of houses, land, &c. for the 
wideving and improving St. Martiu’s- 
le-Grand, and building a new Post- 
office there,” which was very nume- 
rously attended, and a very long dis- 
cussion ensued; and after several 
divisions, it was finaily determined to 
rescind the resolutions of the last 
court, for petitioning parliament for 
improving St. Martin’s-ie-Grand, con- 
nected with the building a new Post- 
office. It was referred to the committee 
of city Jands, to consider and report 
how far it would be expedient and 
practicable to erect a gallery for the 
accommodation of strangers in the 
common council-room at Guildhall. 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 15, two 
young women, dressed like servants, 
went into the shop of Mr. Hammond, 
linen-draper, of Dover street, Piccadilly, 
where they agreed to purchase two 
shawls, &c. tothe amount of 10/. for 
which they tendered a 20i, note in 
— From their appearance Mr. 

ammond snspected the note was not 
good, and declined taking it. From 
thence une of them went to the shop 
of Mr. Morris, linen-draper, 55, Picca- 
dilly, while the other watched at the 
door, The woman in the shop agreed 
to purchase goods, amouutiug to 
lll. 4s. 6d for which she paid with 
the same 20]. note she tendered at Mr. 
Hammond’s, and received in change 
8]. 15s. 6d.; she was just leaving the 
shop when Mr Hammond entered and 
exposed her conduct, and she and her 
companion were given into the cus- 
ody of Nicholls, the officer, who 
tound on her another 201. and two 101. 
fhak notes. They were brought be- 
fore Mr. Birnie at Bow-street, when 
#i¢ said the money had been given 


her by a gentleman, but declined 
saying on what account, except iu 
private, This did not prevent her 
commitment. Soon after the business 
of the office was over, information 
came of a robbery to a large amount 
in the house of Mrs. Miller, Clarges- 
street. Suspicions arising that the 
prisoner had got the property, the 
officer accompanied Mrs. Miller to 
Tothill-fields Bridewell, where to her 
greal surprise she found the prisoner to 
he her own servant, whom she did 
not suspect, she having made an ex- 
cuse to go out for another purpose. 

Bankruptcies of Bankers.—On Wed- 
nesday morning, Nov. 16, the banking- 
house of Messrs, Whitehead and Co. 
stopped payment. It is said that this 
is owing to speculations in omnium. 
What renders this stoppage remarkable 
is, that the banking-house received 
their customers’ checks till four o’clock, 
but refused to pay. In consequence of 
which, at the clearing-house, the 
other bankers came to a resolution not 
to pay, through the clearing, any 
thing to the banking-house that had 
stopped. 

The banking-house of Mainwaring, 
Son, Chatteris, and Co. has also stopped. 
The demands on this house, it is said, 
are estimated at only seventy thousand 
pounds, to meet which assets to the 
amount of thirty thousand pounds are 
already apparent. 

Extensive Swindling, Marlborough. 
strec!,-Tuesday John Lloyd was charg- 
ed before George Hicks, Esq. with 
divers frands. The prisoner is the man 
about whom so much was said in the 
case of Swinton, lately convicted at 
the Old Bailey. The prisoner was 
taken by a city-officer, on a charge of 
horse-stealing, and after two examina. 
tions this difficulty was got over; but 
T. Foy and Plank held warrants for 
felony against him, and he was de- 
livered to their custody, The first 
charge against the prisoner was ex- 
hibited by Captain Dovand, of whom 
he had taken a house in Green-street, 
ready furnished. ‘The captain found 
out his customer too late, and a clock 
and some curtains were missing from 
the house. ‘The prisoner had repre- 
sented himself as a man of copsequence, 
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and his appearance and address corre~ 
sponded with the character he assumed. 
—The second charge was made against 
the prisoner by Mr. Large, a coach- 
maker, in Long-acre. The prisoner 
talked much of himeclf, and engaged 
a chaise of Mr. L. on trial, agreeing 
either to keep it or to order anew one ; 
held both, and got the new. chaise he 
bad ordered clandestinely from the 
premises of Mr. Large, and forgot to 
return the one he had on trial, which 
the prosecutor stated was sold to Mr. 
Pace, a stable-keeper in Gray’s-Inn- 
lane.—lt appeared ‘hes that the prisoner, 
representing himself as a man of for- 
lune, endeavoured to get possession of 
the house of a lady of tile, and to 
| sept himself the man of consequence 

e represented, he gave reference to 
his friend Swinton !—There are a num- 
ber of weighty charges against the 
prisoner, who was remanded for another 
examination, to give persons an oppor- 
tunity of identifying him. 

Monday evening, Nov. 14, the shop 
of Mr. Harris, in Charlotte-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, was broke open 
and robbed of a piece of flannel and 
other property. One of the robbers 
was fortunately apprehended the same 
evening by Cave and Wilson, two of 
the patroles belonging to Bow-street 
office, at the top of Tottenham-court- 
road, where they were on duty, with 
the property on his back ; another man 
was in his company, but made his 
escape.—Thursday he underwent an 
examination at the office, and was com- 
mitted to Newgate for trial. 

Early on ‘Lhursday morning, Nov. 
17, the Hon. Miss Broderick’s house 
was entered by thieves, by means of a 
Jamplighter’s ladder, at the window of 
the first floor, but their movements in 
the house having awoke the butler, 
who slept in his pantry, he got up, 
having partly dressed himself, loaded a 
pistol with shot, and proceeded very 
resolutely up the kitchen stairs. Ou 
opening the door leading into the hall 
he saw a tall man coming out of the 
ront dining-room. with a wax candle 

ghted in his hand; he observed him 
,xamining the clock case in the hall, 

nd while in the act of stooping, the 
utler discharged the pistol at him. 


There is no doubt that he shot him or 
the right side of the face, ashe saw 
the robber instantly put his hand to 
that part. He escaped with all possi- 
ble speed by the street door, which he 
must have previously unfastened. On 
examiniug the premises a quantity of 
blood was discovered in different parts, 
particularly near the door. The butler 
pursued him for some distance, callin 
for assistance, but received none; it 
was then about five o’clock. The 
butler had a full view of the robber, 
and supposed him to be about five 
feet ten inches high, thinly made, near 
83 years of age. He wore a short dark 
coat or jacket, and had the appearance 
ofa lamplighter. The ladder by which 
the robber got in was left in front of 
the house. Information was sent to 
Bow-street of the circumstance, and 
Adkins, the officer, went down and ex- 
amined the premises: he found a hat 
and shoe, which had been left in the 
house by the robber in making his 
escape. 

A noble lord and his lady were on 
Wednesday, Nov. 23, charged at Marl- 
borough-street, with assaulting a 
servant maid in their employ. It ap. 
peared that the chere umie of his lord- 
ship had quarrelled with the com- 

lamant, and in a fit of rage had struck 
ier. A battle ensued, but the servant 
shewed most prowess at fisty cuffs; 
and when in active combat, bis lord- 
ship interfered, who with his chere amie 
were ordered to find bail, but the affair 
was afterwards adjusted. 

On Thursday, Nov. 24, about three 
o’clock, at the sale of furniture of the 
late Justice Lawrence, in Bedford- 
square, Mr, Mills, of Faringdon, pur- 
chased a lot, when he put his hand 
into his pocket for his pocket-book, 
and he discovered that the bottom of 
his pocket was cut, and his pocket- 
book gone; he mentioned the circum- 
stance to persons near, and had no 
doubt it had been done in the room; 
one person was Vaughan, the patrole, 
who desired Mr. M. to be quiet, that 
he might detect the robber, as he had 
seen three men whom he suspected. 
He was about to make arrangements 
with the porters to shut the doors, but 
another geutleman discovering that he 
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had been robbed, he spoke to the clerk 
and Mr. Squibb, the auctioneer, who 
proclaimed from his pulpit that there 
were thieves in the room. Confusion 
ensued, and the room being very crowd- 
ed, two suspected men _ escaped ; 
Vaughan secured a third man, and 
brought him to the office, He said 
his name was Richard Hurd, but he 
was known to have gone by the name 
of Wilson, and had lately been in cus- 
tody at Portsmouth and Doncaster as a 
reputed thief. At Portsmouth he was 
in company with one Hart now under 
senten¢e of death for robbery. He has 
since heen convicted ‘as a reputed 
thief. 
Female Presence of Mind. 

One evening last week two persons, 
having the appearance of country gen- 
tlemen, called at a merchant’s house in 
Finsbury-square, the family being then 
at their country seat, about 70 miles 
distant from London, and the house left 
in the care of the cook and house- 
maid. They represented themselves to 
the servants as intimate and particular 
friends of their master’s, and coming 
from that part of the country where 
his country seat was, and that by his 
particular desire they were to sleep 
there during the two or three nights 
their business detained them in town ; 
and, in confirmation of what they 
stated, one of them produced a letter 
as if from the gentleman of the house 
to the cook, containing so many orders 
and other matters, that strangers would 
be supposed entirely ignorant of. This 
at once removed any doubt they might 
have en their minds as to the truth of 
the matter. After they were shown 
into the parlour, one of them said, 
that he had to go to transact some 
business, and that it mighf be late when 
he returned, adding, if he was not 
home before twelve o’clock, not to sit 


up for him, as it was very probable his 
friends might detain him all ‘nigh’, 
The person who remained supped, and 
at twelve o’clock finding his triend did 
not come, he desired to be shown his 
bed, adding, that they might go to bed 
also, as his friend would not come 
home that night. He was accordingly 
shown up stairs to bed. The cook also 
retired to bed, but the house-maid had 
some impression on-her mind that all 
was not right, and became so very un- 
easy that she determined at all events 
to sit up. Soon after one o'clock she 
thought she heard a noise above stairs, 
as of a person walking barefooted. 
She took the candle, and proceeded 
softly up, and putting down the candle 
al the foot of the stairs, she went up 
in the dark, when she perceived 
the stranger walking about the draw- 
ing-room, without his shoes, and the 
candle in his hand, Seeing him. ad- 
yancing towards the door, she ran 
down stairs as fast as she could, and 
putting out her candle, hid herself un- 
der the stairs. The stranger came 
down stairs quietly, and placing his 
candle on the lower step, went and 
unlocked the hall-door, and took the 
bolts and chain off, without makin 

the smallest noise. He then o | 
the door softly, and went out. The 
faithful courageous housemaid came 
to the door, and hearing him give a 
shrill whistle, she with much presence 
of mind immediately locked and bolt- 
ed the door, and then set the alarm-bell 
ringing. The cook-maid, who slept 
very quietly all the time, now came 
to her assistance. The alarm brought 
the watchman to the door, who sprung 
hisrattle, the house was searched, but 
there was nothing missing, The rob- 
ber, unfortunately for the ends of 
justice, made his escape, leaving no- 
thing behind him buta pair of shoes, 
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On the afternoon of Monday, Oct. 24, 
the following accident took place at 
Sutton Bonnington, Notts :—It being 
the wake time, a number of young 
people had assembled at the Tailors’ 
Arms public-house, to make merry by 


dancing, &c. when on a sudden the 
floor feil through, and the whole com- 
pany disappeared, with the exception 
of the fiddler, who kept his station at 
one corner of the room, with a foun- 
dation under him, just sufficient to con- 
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tain the space of the chair he sat upon. 
We are sorry to state that several of 
the party have reason to lament the un- 
fortunate moment, by having received 
broken legs, fractured skull, or other 
injuries. Some of them are not yet 
pronounced out of danger. 

Melancholy accident at Padstow.—Sa- 
turday, Nov. 5, four men having gone 
out in a tempestuous sea, to bring in 
a brig which was lying in the offing, 
waiting fora pilot; a wave filled the 
beat just as she was returning from the 
vessel, and she immediately foundered, 
by which means all ber crew, consisting 
of four men, were drowned. Three of 
the unfortunate sufferers were marricd, 
and have left families; the fourth (a 
young man) was about to be married 
within a few days. The boat was pick- 
ed up the next day, but none of the 
bodies have been found. 

Nov. 8, the Ann, Bartlett master, 
from Teignmouth to Liverpool, with 
pipe-clay, started a plank, when at a 
consilerable distauce from the harbour, 
and went down soon afterwards. The 
crew, consisting of eight persons, had 
taken to the boat as soon as they dis- 
covered that all endeavoursto save the 
vessel were useless, and were proceed- 
ing to the shore before the wind, when 
the boat upset, near Tervose Head, aud 
six of the poor fellows were drowned. 
One succeeded, though with great dif. 
ficulty, in swimming to laud ; and an- 
other was picked up by the boats from 
the shore, but so exhausted as to be in- 
eapable of speech or motion. 

A Fradulent Baker.—At the quarter 
sessious for the Borough and Soke of 
Doneaster, on the 24th and 25th ult. 
a baker was tried on two indictments, 
aud convicted upon one, for robbing 
his customers of bread which they 
brought to him to be baked: a crime 
which, by twisting a piece of dough 
from each loaf on its road to the oven 
in a dark corner of the premises, he 
had contrived to practice, even when 
they were standing by. The Recorder, 
in passing sentence of twelve months 
imprisonment, animadverted on the 
heinousness of the offence, telling the 

risoner he must have known he was 
iving jn daily and hourly commission of 
fraud and felony against the whole 


community, the poor even more than 
the rich; and that but for the recom- 
raendation of the jury to mercy, his 
nishment would, in all probability, 
ave been transportation. 

Noy. 26. A few evenings since, as 
Mr. Charles the ventriloquist, accom- 
panied by Mr. Turmeau, was returning 
from Bristol to Bath, they were stopped 
at a little distance from Bristol by two 
footpads, who resolutely demanded 
their money and watches, a requisition 
with which Mr.Turmeau was reluct- 
antly about to comply, when suddenly 
two voices were heard as if proceeding 
from the side of the road, vociferating 
alinost at the same moment: ‘ Holloa, 
you villains! We have been looking 
after you these three days, and now 
we have caught you!’’ The fellows 
conceiving the voices to proceed from 
two officers of the police, who were 
about to apprehend them, were glad 
to betake themselves to flight for safe- 
ty; and thus by this ingenious and 
ready stratagem, did Mr. Charles pre- 
serye his own pruperty and that of his 
friend. 

Extraordinary Charge of Murder at 
Exeter.—Ou Monday evening Ann Rad- 
ford, daughter of Mr. Radford, garden- 
er, preferred a charge of murder a- 
gainst a young man, John Burd, a coal 
carrier, with whom it seems she had for 
a long time kept company. The man 
was apprehended, and an examination 
took place before the Magisirates. 

Ann Radford, a single woman, depo- 
sed, ‘* that about two years and a half 
since she went towards Heavitree, soon 
after eight o’cleck in the evening, ac- 
companied by Joha Burd; and near the 
spot where the gallows stood on the 
Magdalen road, they met Wm. Buck. 
hill, who was buller to a Mr. Phillips, 
who lodged at Mr. Payne’s, on South- 
ernhay. That Bucklull said to Burd, 
‘* what haye you to do with my girl ?”’ 
Burd replied, ‘ she is as much mine as 
your’s.” That Buckhill then struck 
Burd a violent blow in the stomach. 
That Burd then seized him by the col- 
ler, and said, ** I will be your butcher.”’ 
Buckill implored that he would not 
murder him, That he then struck 
Buckill a blow on the temple, which 
brought him to the ground, aad did 
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nof speak afterwards. That Burd then 
struck him several blows with a stick a- 
cross the head, and he groaned once af- 
ter the first blow. That Burd then 
took the body on his back, and carried 
it to Underhill’s fields, which is about 
300 yards distant, and threw it into the 
ditch and then went with deponent to 
his master’s stable, in Magdalen-street, 
for a shovel, and returned, and buried 
the body with its clothes on. That 
Burd took some papers from the waist- 
coat pocket of the deceased, which he 
read, and said they were of no conse- 
quence ; but he did not search whe- 
ther he had any money, ora watch. 
That the whole of the transaction did 
not oecupy more than one hour. That 
it was not very dark at the time. That 
they came together to her father’s 
house, and then separated. That she 
has had several conversations with Burd 
on the subject, the last on Sunday, when 
he threatened, “ that if she divulged it 
he would be her butcher ; but if not, 
she should never want.” 

George Radford, brother of the fore- 
going, sworn and examined, says, that 
he recollects, upwards of two years 
since, his sister coming home one eyen- 
ing, about niue o'clock ; she sat her- 
self down, laying her head on the table, 
and burst into tears; on his asking her 
the cause, she replied, “ there was 
cause enough ; that she had seen that 
evening what she should never for- 

et; that Underhill’s field would be 

er ruin.” He urged her to explain 
farther ; but she said, ** that she would 
never disclose to him, or any other per- 
son, what she knew.” 

There are many circumstances which 
seem to invalidate this woman's testi- 
mony, and which would lead us to 
doubt the truth of this extraordinary 
charge. The length of time that elaps- 
ed since the murder took place ; the 
carrying the body toa field at the dis- 
tance of 300 yards, when there were 
others close at hand—the early hour of 
eight o’clock, in the midst of summer 
—and the publicity of the road, where 
there is continual passing, render it al- 
together highly improbable s while, on 
the other hand, the girl is extremely 
clear and positive in her statement, and 
mM no respect has deviated in the minut- 


est particular, She has been taken to 


the field, and has pointed out, to the 
best of her recollection, the spot where 
the body was buried; but although 
several labourers have been employed 
in digging, no account of the discovery 
of the body had -reached when the ac. 
count left. The Magistrates are using 
every endeavour to bring the affair to 
light, and to ascertain whether Wm. 
Buckhiil is still living, or ifhe was found 
missing about the time stated. 

Bard is remanded to Southgate prison 
for further examination ; and his acen- 
ser remains in custody for‘ want of suré- 
ties. 

Dreadful Inhumanity—At the late 
quarter sessions at Beverley, the fol- 
lowing case of cruelty came before the 
Court :—George Clarke, and Eliz «beth, 
his wife, were indicted for an assault on 
their servant, a boy of eight or nine 
years of age. The parties were chim- 
ney sweepers at Cottingham, and had 
bought the child of a travelling tinker 
for 6s. and a pair of shoes. From the 
commencement of the service, under 
this bargain and sale, they had treated 
him with continued cruelty. Several 
witnesses deposed to seeing the boy 
tied up in a stable by both his wrists, 
and there suffered to hang fora long 
time. One evening, when he was in 
this sitnation, Clarke was told of it, 
and answered “ that there he should 
hang until he had finished his supper.” 
Another mode of treatment to whieh 
this boy was subjected, consisted of ty- 
ing his leg to a horse’s leg—by this 
means preventing both from making 
escape. As the horse moved for the 
sake of pasture, he dragged his com- 
panion, after him; and by these and 
other means his back was dreadfully 
bruised and lacerated. Both defend- 
ants were convicted ; the husband was 
sentenced to imprisonment and hard 
labour for one year, and the wife for 

one month. 

On Monday a shocking accident ac- 
curred at the gig-mill of Mr. Joho Carr, 
at Armley. One of thestraps by which 
motion is communicated to the gig-en- 
gine having started, a young mau ofthe 
name of Lee attempted to replace it, 
but in the effort his arm unfortunately 
became entangled in the strap, and he 
was drawn among the machimery, and 
instantly killed. 
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Literary Intelligence. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE FOR NOVEMBER, 
1814. 


Mr. Bradley has in the press, Ex- 
ercrses and Questions, for the lower 
classes, adapted to the best Latin 
Grammars, and designed as an in- 
troduction to the Exercises of Valpy, 
Clarke, Ellis, Turner, and the 
Eton Exempla ‘Minera. 

Speedily will be published, in 


two volumes octavo, Shakespeare’s 


Himself Again; or the Language of 


the Poet Asserted; being a full, 
but dispassionate examen of the 
reading and interpretations of the 
later Editors. By Andrew Becket, 
Esq. The whole comprised in a 
Series of Notes Sixteen Hundred in 


number, and farther illustrative of 


the more difficult Passages in his 
Plays,—to the various Editions of 
which, the present volumes form a 
complete and necessary Supplement. 

In January will be published, 
dedicated, by permission, to His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, price to Subscribers Il. to 
Non-Subscribers ll. 5s. The Royal 
Miliary Calendar ; containing 
(without comment) the Services of 
all General Officers living at the 
close of this Year. By John Phi- 
lippart, Esq. Early communica- 
tions (free of postage) and State- 
ments of Service, are particularly 
requested to be sent to the Author, 
at Mr. Barrington’s, Bookseller, 
Strand, London. 

Proposals for publishing, by Sub- 
scription, in one volume octavo, A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
accompanied by a Praxis of the first 

_ three* Chapters of Genesis; with an 
Analysis of the Words, and a Voca- 
bulary, in which the primary sig 
nification of each Word is investi- 


gated and compared with the 
[lebrew. By the Rev. J. F. Usko, 
Rector of Orsett, Essex. The terms 
of Subscription are 15s.Some copies, 
on large paper, price Ll. 5s. will be 
struck off for such only as subscribe. 
To be paid on delivery of the 
volume. 

A New Edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, with Griesbach’s Text. It 
will contain copious Notes from 
Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleusner, 
Rosenmuller, &c. in familiar Latin: 
together with parallel passages from 
the Classics, and with references to 
Vigerus for idioms, and Bos for El- 
lipses. 3 Vols. Octavo. A few co- 
ples on large paper. Will be pub- 
lished in February, 1815. 

The Literary and Scientific Ca- 
lendar of the British Empire. For 
the Year 1814. To be continued 
annually. 

We understand the authoress of 
Self-Control will early this winter 
publish a new novel, in 3 vols. en- 
titled ** Discipline,” This lady’s 
former novel attracted much atten- 
tion on its publication, a few years 
ago, from the beautiful style of its 
language and story. 

Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
will speedily publish a new poem 
called “ The Pilgrims of the Sun.” 
Its merits, it is said, will well sup- 
port the reputation of his last beau- 
tiful poem, ‘* The Queen’s Wake.” 

We understand that a new Poeti- 
cal Work, to he published half 
yearly, is in contemplation; it will 
be assisted by original productions 
from some of our most popular 
Poets. 
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Drama, Education, &c. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED, NOVEMBER, 1814. 


Siiieticticeeacemmmentel 


DRAMA. 

John of Paris, a Comic Opera, in Two 
Acts. First performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, on Saturday, No- 
vember 12, 1814. By J. Pocock, Esq. 
2s. 

EDUCATION. 

Bransby’s Selections for Reading and 
Reflection. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Dearn’s Tables of Cube Measure. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Gyles’ Elements of Hebrew Grammar, 
in TwoParts. 8vo. 12s. 

Power’s New Orthographical Exercises. 
12mo. 2s. 

Saulez’s Introduction to the Epistolatory 
Style of the French. 12mo. 2s. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

Vol. V. of Medico Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, published by the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society of London. 8vo. 18s. 

Parry’s Cases of Canine Hydrophobia. 
8vo. 6s. 

MILITARY. 

The Trial of Col. Quentin, of the Tenth 
Regiment of Hussars, by a general Court 
Martial, held at Whitehall, October 17, 
and continued by Adjournments till Octo- 
ber 31, 1814. Taken in Short Hand by 
Mr. W.B, Gurney. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Letters from Albion to a Friend on the 
Continent, written in the Years 1810, 
1811, 1812, and 1813. 2 vols. 14s. 

The Humorous and Sentimental Song- 
ster, for 1815. 1s. 6d. 

History of Inventions and Discoveries, 
by J. Beckmann, Translated from the 
German, by W. Johnson. Vol. IV. 8vo. 
II, 1s. 

A Word in Season, on the Nature and 
Effects of Sunday Schools. 6d. 

Major-General Lord Blayney’s Narra- 
tive of a forced Journey through Spain 
and France, as a Prisoner of War, in the 
Years 1810 to 1814. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1815; or, a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack: containing 

an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Ho. 
lidays ; an Account-of the Fasts and Fes- 
tivals of the Jews; Astronomical Occur 


Vor, L. November, 1814. 


rences in every Month; a History of 
Astronomy, and the Naturalist’s Diary. 
To which is prefixed, an Astronomical In- 
troduction, Illustrated with Cuts. 12mo. 
9s. 

A Letter tothe Bishop of St. David’s, 
on some extraordinary Passages in a Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese in 
September, 1813. 

History of W. Selwyn. By Miss Sand- 
ham, 4s. 

First Impressions, or History of Emma 
Nesbit. Qs. 

A Key to Knowledge, or Things in com- 
mon Use simply and shortly explained, in 
a Series of Dialogues. Qs. 6d. 

Ellen the Teacher, a Tale for Youth. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 2vols. 5s. 

Selecta Historia ex C. J. Cesare Justino, 
et L. A. Floro, in usum Schola Wintoni- 
ensis. 4s, 

Alpine Sketches, comprised in a short 
Tour through Parts of Holland, Flanders, 
&c. during the Summer of 1814, by a 
Member of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
9s. 

Lettre au Prince de Talieyrand au Su- 
jet de la Traite des Negres, par Wm. Wil- 
berforce, Ecuyer, Membre du P.«rlement 
Britannique, traduite de L’Anglais. 3s. 

Speeches of Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. on 
the Clause for promoting the Religious In- 
struction and Moral Improvement of the 
Natives of British India. 3s. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations, by A. Smith, 
LL.D. Anew Edition. With Noves, and 
an additional Volume, containing Obser- 
vations on the Subjects treated of in the 
Text of Dr. Smith, by D. Buchanan. 
4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

Butler’s Lives of Dom. Annaud, Jean 
le Bouthellier de Rancé, and of Thomas 
a Kempis. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Ubservations on Objects in eresting to the 
Highlands of Scotland, particularly to In- 
verness and Inverness-shire. 8vo. 9s. 

Rules of Life, with Reflections on the 
Manners and Dispositions of Mankind. 
Foolscap 8vo. 83. 

Thompson’s Pharmacopeias of the Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges, 


3K 
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BILL OF MORTALITY. 











Prom Oct. 26, to Nov. 22, 1814. 








translated into English, with an Appendix. 
8vo. 8s. 

Surveyor’s Guide, being a complete Di- 
rectory to the Appointment and Discharge 
of that Office. 4to. 3s. 

Barlow's New Mathematical Tables. 
Svo. 18s. 

Huntingford’s Pindari Carmina juxta 
Exemplar Heynianum et Lexicon Pindari- 
cum. 8vo, 1!. !0s 
—— DainniiLexicon Pindari- 
cum. 8vo. 12s, 

Wansey’s Visit to Paris, in June 1814, 
Svo. 5s. 





“NOVELS. 

The Saxon and the Gaél, or the Northern 
Metropolis, 4 vols. 12m0. 2ls. 

Paired, not Matched, or Matrimony in 
the Nineteenth Century, 4 vols. 12mo. 
11, 2s. 

Christabelle the Maid of Rouen, by Mrs. 
Hanway. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

The Son and the Nephew, or More Se- 
crets than One. By C. G. Ward. 2 vols, 

A Winter in London, by Surr. 3 vols. 
12mo. 15s. 

Splendid Misery, 
J2mo. 15s. 

Records of a Noble Family. 4 vols. 18s. 

POETRY. 

The Lamentations of the Porter Vat, 
which exploded of the Drug Gripes, Octo- 
ber 17, 1814. By P. Pindar, Esq. Is. 6d. 

Southey’s Roderick, the last of the 
Goths. 410. 2). Qs. 

The Cadet, a Poem, in Six Parts, con- 
taining Remarks on British India. To 
which is added, Egbert and Amelia, with 
other Poems. 2 vols. 14s. 

Laura Corona, or a Garland of Bays, 
a Lyric Poem, on the present glorious 


by Surr. 3 vols, 





Peace and the Fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
4to. Qs, 

Dalton’s Dermid, or Erin in the Days of 
Boru, a Poem. 4to. 2). 5s. 

Persia, a Poem, with Notes. 3s. ~ 


POLITICAL. 

A Letter to the Right Hun. George Can. 
ning, M. P. onthe Origin and Continuance 
of the War with America. 1s. 

RELIGION. 

Jones’s Dictionary of Religious Opi- 
nions. 12mp. 5s, 6d. 

A few Pages on the Book of Job. 1s. 

A Sermon preached before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge on the 25th of October, 
1814, by H. Marsh, D.D. 1s. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. S. Palmer, 
of Hackney, edited by the Rev.S. Palmer, uf 
Chigwell. 2vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

M‘Phail’s Great Things which the Lord 
bath done for us, a Sermon preached in the 
Scotch Church at Rotterdam, on the Day 
of Thanksgiving for a General Peace. 8vo. 


a 
Js. 


Strahan’s Pearl Bible, the smallest ever 
printed, in boards, 18s. silk, 19s. red mo- 
rocco, 11. 4s. 

Butcher's Plain Discourses. 
12mo. 10s. 

A brief and connected View of Prophe- 
cy, being an Exposition of the 2d, 7th, 
and 8th Chapters of the Prophecy of Da- 
nicl; together with the 16th Chapter of 
Revelations. ‘To which are added, some 
Observations respecting the Period and 
Manner of the Restoration of the Jews. 
By Capt. Maitland, of the Royal Artillery. 
3s. 6d. 

The Silent Preacher. By H. Budd, 
M.A. 3s. 6d, 


2 vols. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, FROM OCT, 26, TO NOV, 22, 1814. 


BURIED. 
P 028 
Males 938 1915 


CHRISTENED. 
Females 977 ¢ 


Females 918 


Whiereof have died under two years old 642 





Peck Loaf, 4s. 4d. 4s. 2d. 4s. 2d. 4s, 2d. 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d, per Ib, 


Maks 965 . 5883 


Qand 5. 254) 60and 70. 130 
5and10. 89] 70and 80. 97 
10 and20. 53480 and 90, 50 
20 and 30. 105} 90 and 100, 6 
30 and 40. 156 
40 and 50. 173 
50 and 60. 128 


Between 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


By the Winchester Quarter of 8, Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140ibs. 
Averdupois, from the Beturns received in the Week ended Noy. 19, 1914. 


INLAND COUNTIES, 



































MARITIME COUNTIES, 
























































Wheat} Rye | Barley} Oats Wheat] Rye |Barley | Oats. 
@.: 4)0. 23 & : G1 26. & s. d.is.. d.j s 4.i@: de 
Middlsx.| 69 11:38 34 26 8iiEssex . 68 35 $2 4/27 10 
Surrey | 69 45 4) 35 6) 30 4)Kent . .j| 69: 8) 42 35 4|29 2 
Hertford} 67 4] 35 35 10} 27 6)/Sussex . 68 33 927 9 
Bedford | 71 5 34 9} 28 10)Suffolk . 63 5] 27 $2 3/296 5 
Huntin. | 69 6/———] 34 4] 23 Cambridge.|| 65 40 31 818 9 
Northa. | 75 8 33 2} 23 93iiNorfolk .|| 62 6] 30 6| 30 5/93 4 
Rutland} 70 |———| 36 3] 24 9//Lincoln. 67 61 39 6) 34 1/20 
Leicest. | 78 4] 44 45 4] 27 a York - +f] 68, 9147 6) 38 1/23 5& 
Notting.| 76 8} 44 40 4/27 10) Durham 69 ¥Y 40 6/28 6 
Derby | 80 8 43 2) 29 Northumb..|/ 65 7) 46 7) 33 4/27 4 
Stafford | 76 9 36 26 7\i\Cumberlan:|} 69 10] 41 4) 35 ° 6/26 10 
Salop 83 6& 52 2) 41 8} 35 Westmorla.|| 74 7} 52° | 35 229 4 
Herefor.| 81 5} 48 9} 35 2} 30 Lancaster «|| 73 8 28 7 
Wor’st. | 85 10) 51 8/41 9} 36 QiChester +) 70 L1jm———_—_} 45 4/27 9 
Warwic-| 77 4]- 40 8] 32 4\|Flint | 79 8 46 —- 
Wilts fl 8 34 4] 30 10/iDenbigh «|| 79 S/———~j| 43 9197 2 
Berks 70 4i~——-J| 32. 9} 29° Bi Anglesea 31 19 6 
Oxford | 77 Si——{ 32 1] 29 JUCarnarvon.|} 72 ——| 38 8/22 
Bucks | 70 33 2] 26 ~4)|Merioneth.|| 79 8) 47. 8]33 6 
Brecon | 79 9} 64 $35 2| 24 Cardigan 76 $8 124 
Montgo.| 74 5) 38 5) 43 2} 34 4)Pembroke-]| 65 3 41 gfI7 
Radnor.} 75 5) 41 7] 34 5) 29 9)Carmarthe-]} 69 10|———j)——/20 9 
Glamorga..|| 74 10/————-] 33 6]24 8 
— Gloucester.}} 87 35 23st 9 
Somerset 78 9 33 4126 1 
Average of England and Wales. Monmouth.|| 81 10) ————-] 35 cae 
Wheat 73s. 2d.; Rye 43s. 0d.; Barley||Devon . .j| 70 G———/ 30 8/23 10 
363. 4d.; Oats 26s. 10d.; Beansji/Cornwall 68 8); ——j 80 1/24 5 
44s. Od.; Pease 46s, 2d.; Oatmeal|iDorset . .|| 73 7ji————| 33 1/27 2 
23s. 9d, Hants . 66 1 $1 11}26 6 
es 
PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER-WORKS, 
% BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


DOCKS. 
Commercial, 140/. per share 
East India, 130/. per cent 
East Country, 40/. per share 
London, 961. per cent 
West-India, 154/. ditto 
CANALS. 

Croydon, 137, per share 
Grand Junction, 210/. per share 
Grand Union, 877. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 55/. ditto 
Ditto, Loan Notes, 90’. per cent 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. per share 
Lancaster, 202. ditto 

WATER-WORKS,. 
East London, 65/. per share 


November 25, 1814. 


Grand Junction, 31/. per share 
Kent, 50/. ditto 
BRIDGES. 
Strand, 20/7. 10s. per share 
Ditto, Annuities, 10/. prem. 
Vauxhall bridge, 46/. per share 
Highgate Archway, 109/. ditto 
SUNDRIES. 
Auction Mart, 49/. ditto 
London institution, 451. ditto 
Russell, 18/. ditto 
Surrey, 15/. 10s. ditto 
Gas Light, 3/. premium 
INSURANGE- OFFICES, 
Albion 45/. per share 
Globe, 110/. ditto 


L. Wore and Co, Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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W. Fiint, Printer, Old Bailey, London, 
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